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GREAT 

TALES 

FROM 

AFRICA - 


HE ROSE IN FAVOUR 
AT THE COURT 

WHAT AFRICA’S OLD 
MAN HAS SEEN 

The Strange Chapter of Events 
in Ramonotwane’s Life 

A BLIND’ OLD MAN’S GREAT STORY 

With more than a century to his 
credit Ramonotwane, a native living 
in a Bcchuanaland village, is believed 
to be the oldest man in Africa. His 
story is a strange and thrilling one. 

The story began to take shape with 
the French Revolution, when, involved 
in war with France, we seized Cape 
Colony, which had belonged to Holland. 
Boer colonists did not welcome the 
coming of the :English, so they moved 
up country, an exodus beginning in 1835, 
extending over two years, and embracing 
nearly 10,000 people. 

The Rise of the Matabele 

Before the great trek of the Boers 
there had been another huge movement, 
that of a branch of the Zulu nation, led 
by a fierce and able native warrior, 
Mosililcatze, who had marched to the 
country between the present Pretoria 
and Mafeking and there made his head¬ 
quarters, living on pillage. 

He fell upon a party of the emigrat¬ 
ing Boers and slaughtered them, where¬ 
upon the Boers massed their forces, and, 
although greatly outnumbered, defeated 
him with such tremendous losses that 
lie fled beyond the Limpopo River, 
where he fell on the tribes living between 
that river and the Zambesi. 

Those lie did not kill he made slaves, 
one of his victims being Ramonotwane. 
Mosilikatze established his headquarters 
at Bulawayo and created the kingdom 
of the Matabele, 

Life Moulded By World Events 

i. As in sonic Old Testament story, 
Ramonotwane rose to favour at the 
dreaded king's Court and was appointed 
one of liis chief cattle raiders. The king 
died in 1868, leaving his kingdom to 
Lobengula, who made war on ‘ British 
settlers. After liis death in 1894 the 
Matabele rose again, the war being 
settled by the most dramatic incident 
in the life of Cecil Rhodes, who went 
alone, unarmed, to meet their chiefs in 
the Matoppo Hills, 

Today Matabeleland is part of 
Rhodesia, and the one man who has 
seen all these changes, old Ramonotwane 
(allowed long ago to return to his native 
village), is blind. Little can he realise 
that his life, a mere nothing to the forces 
engaged, was moulded by the great 
events which brought about the fall 
cf a European dynasty, spread war 
across the world, caught his little kraal, 
made him the manacled captive of a 
savage king, and brought him at last to 
be a free man in a free nation. 


Empire and Homeland Harvests 
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The 30-ycar-old barquentine Mozart, which reached England from Australia the other day 
with a cargo of grain, has made her last voyage, for she is to be broken up. 
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Harvesting wheat on a Firm near Oxford. 

Tales of Swarming bees 


W e told the other day a remarkable 
story of a swarm of bees; here 
are two more stories. 

Two years ago, hearing that a swarm 
had settled in a garden four miles from 
Charing Cross, a youth borrowed an old 
sack, his father’s car, and collected the 
bees, took them home, and liberated 
them in a hive made ready for the use 
of the family farm down in Kent. 

The young bee-master fell in love 
with his’capture, and there the bees are 
to this day, to the great advantage of 
the fruit trees in the neighbourhood. 

Last week another swarm, a big one 
of probably 8000 bees, was reported in 
another garden within a few hundred 
yards of his home. Off he went again, 
collected them without difficulty, then 
drove straight down into Kent and 
placed them in a hive at the farm. 

The queen was there, the bees were 
in excellent condition, the hive was as 


perfect as hands could make it, the 
surroundings were apparently ideal, 
orchard, meadowland, and gardens with 
thickets of nectar-drenched flowers, 
seemingly a bee's paradise. 

The bees rested for a day and a night. 
Next morning out they sallied with the 
queen, to swarm on a tree in the garden. 
Again they were collected, and again 
placed with skill and care in the hive. 
But no, the spirit of adventure and dis¬ 
content still prevailed. On the following 
day forth they came again, and, the 
young expert having by this time 
returned to London, off they went, 
nobody knows where. 

We always suppose that bees, before 
swarming, send out scouts to choose a 
suitable chimney or .hollow tree, but 
there can have been no such-preparation 
here. Perhaps, like some little human 
Cockneys, they ‘felt lonely away from 
the roar of their native London. 


THESE THREE 

TAKING THE OLD FOLKS 
i.:/;' HOME 

A Basuto Family’s Journey To 
the Place They Loved 

THEIR NATIVE LAND 

Breathes there the man , with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said , — 

This is my own, my native land ? 

The African is a great lover of his 
homeland, and, however far he may 
travel, he wants to go back to his tribe 
when old age comes upon him, so as to 
end his days among his own people. ' 

This is partly due to the African's 
belief that the human spirit lives on 
after death . and that it would feel 
bewildered if it had to flit about in a 
strange country. 

A Remarkable Story 

Colonel Denys Reitz, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture in the Union of South Africa, lias 
lately told an English audience a re¬ 
markable story of the African's love of 
his homeland. 

The Colonel and some of liis family 
were out shooting in the Orange Free 
State near the borders of Basutoland 
when they saw a curious moving object 
on the veld. On going to investigate they 
found that .it was a native African girl 
lifting an old man on her back, and nearby 
an old woman huddled in a heap by some 
cooking-pots. - 

“ This is my father," said the girl in 
reply to the Colonel's question. “ I am 
carrying him home." 

" Where is your home ? " 

T My parents come from Basutoland 
and I ain talcing them back there," said 
the girl. 

" Where have you come from ? ” 

“ We have come from Rhodesia. My 
parents went there to live a long time 
ago. I was born there. Now they are 
old and they want to go back to Basuto¬ 
land to die. They think that if they died 
in a foreign land their spirits would feel 
unhappy and lost." 

Patience and Devotion 

" And how far have you carried 
them ? '/ ^ 

** Nearly all the way,” replied the girl. 
“ We’ve been travelling for several 
months. First I carry my father a short 
distance, and when lam tired I put him 
down on the veld. After a little rest I 
go back for my mother and carry her to 
the place where my father is. Then I go 
back for the coolcing-pots." 

The Colonel watched the girl carry 
her father about fifty or sixty yards, put 
him down at the side of the track, go 
back for her mother, and finally go back 
for the things they had with them. In 
that fashion they had travelled some¬ 
thing like seven hundred miles. \ 

What are we to think of this story 
of a poor Basuto Native’s patience and 
devotion ? 
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THE COUNTRY ON 
THE TELEPHONE 

Great Step Forward 

A LONG-NEEDED LINKING-UP 

AT LAST 

The first step to bringing more 
people to the telephone is to bring 
the telephone to more people. 

Major Tryon, the new P M G, has 
given the mutual attraction a good push 
at the village telephone kiosk. The 
village kiosk placed outside the village 
post office, always open though the 
shop is shut, is the biggest boon the 
countryside has yet had. 

The telephone thus placed at its 
disposal enables it to get in touch with 
the nurse, the doctor, or the distant 
fire brigade in times of need. It also 
enables the farmer to do business. 

What was wanted was more kiosks and 
cheaper service. The PMG will make a 
beginning by putting them up in every 
village and hamlet on the mainland. In 
* a district where there are not many 
calls to pay interest on the outlay the 
Parish Council can still have the tele¬ 
phone kiosk if. willing to pay a year 
for it for five years. 

To Bring All England In 

At the end of that time the population 
would most likely become so telephone- 
minded that the kiosk would pay for 
itself. An inducement will be to put 
any call within a radius of three miles 
on the ordinary rate. 

By these additions and subtractions 
the PMG hopes to bring all England 
within a radius free from extra charge. 

These new departures (in the right 
direction) were announced by Major 
Tryon on the 300th birthday of a 
government postal service in England. 

Major Tryon enters on his first year 
of office in the first year of the Post 
Office's fourth century. He declares 
his intention of making the country 
kiosks as much like miniature telephone 
exchanges as possible. 

Few of us are able to say what a model 
miniature exchange should be like; but 
we rejoice to be told that there arc to 
be a table and a mirror in it, 

We look forward to the day when the 
PMG will go a step farther and give 
every village a good post office as well 
as a good kiosk; 

A SMALL DRINK AND A 
GREAT SWIM 
The Horse That Came To 
the Water 

Should there be a drought this August 
the swimming cob of Four Marks will 
be less of a Hampshire hero than it is. 

It chose for a swimming pool a huge 
underground tank used for storing the 
village rain water. Into this the cob 
seems to have slipped while stooping to 
drink, and in 12 feet of water it was 
found swimming for its life, 

The swim began at eleven in the morn¬ 
ing, and for seven hours the cob battled 
on, while farm labourers and villagers 
battled as resolutely to help it. Three 
wagon loads of hay were dumped into 
the tank to give the cob a footing, and 
were not of much use. There was nothing 
for it but to bale the tank out. 

It held 7060 gallons and only buckets 
were available for baling. Hour after 
hour the buckets came and went. The 
cob went on swimming. 

At last the water level was lowered 
till the swimmer could stand on its four 
legs. The local veterinary surgeon 
came along to help, and a sling having 
been fixed about the horse it was 
brought safe to land. Once on land 
the brave creature made clear that the 
vet's services were no longer needed. 
It playfully lashed out with its hind 
kgs at the rescuers—all after a seven- 
hours feat; which reminds us that the 
Channel-swimming season is at hand. 
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LOW TARIFF GROUP 

The Way To 
Increase Trade 

WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 

The idea that a group of nations 
should agree to form a low-tariff union 
is making steady progress in most of 
the important trading countries. 

At a recent conference in London the 
incentive to international trade which 
such a union would bring about was 
. made abundantly clear. 

It was recalled by Sir Herbert Samuel 
that a beginning of such a system was 
made in 1932 when Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg concluded the Ouchy 
Convention. Under this each of the 
three countries agreed not to impose 
new duties on imports from the others 
: and to lower existing duties by ten per 
cent annually for five years. But the 
most important clause in the convention 
was the invitation to any other State 
to join the group. 

Unfortunately the Ouchy Convention 
failed because of an international rule 
known as the most-favoured-nation 
clause, by which any country having 
commercial treaties containing the clause 
with members of the group could claim 
the benefit of the low tariff without 
giving anything in return. 

Sir Herbert Samuel pressed for an 
amendment to this famous clause with 
a view to the formation of another low- 
tariff group, preferably by our own 
country, because many States in the 
Old World and the New would follow 
where we lead, and the United States 
arc pledged not to make difficulties, 

JOHN LAWRIE’S HARVEST 
60 Years of Hard Work and 
Common Sense 

More than 60 years ago John Lawrio 
was busy serving at the grocer’s shop in 
Ay ton, Berwickshire, 

He was still busy when his labours 
ended, though he was no longer handling 
tea and sugar, but the affairs of big 
London shops and stores. All those 
years he never seemed to stop working, 
and confessed that he fretted his heart 
out in idleness. Hard work was his re¬ 
creation, sweetened by a sense of humour 
and lightened by common sense. 

Some might think his career con¬ 
tradicted the saying that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, for, like Old Man 
River, lie was always rolling on. He 
rolled on to Newcastle, and then, like 
many determined Scotsmen, he rolled 
on to London. The first shop he joined 
there made him a traveller to begin with, 
but he .soon travelled back to be head 
of a department. : • 

Every new departure lifted him a little 
higher and every rise gave him more to 
do. Tie did it gladly, and after directing 
and controlling one of London’s most 
famous stores, and superintending its 
amalgamation with another as widely 
known, he rather regretfully decided 
that, as he was nearing the age of go, 
■he might take a long holiday. 

It was not to be. He could not do it; 
.He came bustling out of his retirement, 
a cheque for a quarter of a million in 
his hands to buy another business, and 
excused himself by saying that he was 
too keen a business man to fritter away 
■liis life, 

There were only a few more years of it 
to fritter in any case, and he spent 
them satisfied with the task of creating 
another big London business house. 

So he was in harness, pulling hard at 
the collar, when the end came. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aries , . , .... Ay -re-cez 

Colchis’.Kol-kis 

Koweit.. ..Ko-wayt 

Jan Mayen , . . , Yahn My-cn 

Nestorius ♦ . . . Ncs-toe-re-us 


DRAMATIC SCENE 
IN THE SKY 

t 

Airman’s Fine Courage 

FACT MORE EXCITING 
THAN FICTION 

However much people may differ 
over Russian politics, they will all 
unite to admire the Soviet air 
mechanic named Evlampicff. 

A man named Rikaloff was going to 
make a parachute descent above the 
Kieff military aerodrome, but lie pulled 
the rip-cord too early and his parachute 
got caught on the tail of the aeroplane.. 

There he hung, helpless and hopeless. 
Had the plane landed he must have been 
dashed to pieces, and the pilot flew round 
and round while the mechanic Evlam- 
pieff tried heroically to set him free. 

First he crawled out on to the tail of 
the plane 1 and dropped some tools to the 
parachutist so that he might cut himself 
free, but Rikaloff could not catch them. 

Then he crawled back to the cockpit 
and proceeded to manufacture a new 
kind of weapon. It was like a pole with 
a piece of iron on the end. Armed with 
this he crawled out on the tail of the 
plane once more and started to poke and 
saw and push at the parachute. 

And all the time, for 25 minutes, 
Evlampicff clung to liis dizzy seat 
struggling with the tangled ropes. 

At last the mechanic succeeded in 
getting him clear. Rikaloff opened his 
reserve parachute and made a safe 
landing, thanks to the courage of the 
mechanic who risked his own life to 
save another’s. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 
A Handicap in Life 
CURE POSSIBLE IN MANY 
CASES 

Save at cricket it is a handicap in life 
to be left-handed. As life is not all 
cricket it is well to combat left-handed- 
ness in the young. 

The subject is of sufficient importance 
to call for notice by Sir Frederick 
MenzieSi London's School Medical Officer. 
Much evidence has been collected by 
the Ministry of Labour to-show that left- 
handed children are barred in many 
employments. 

The banks and the Post Office will 
not engage persons who cannot write 
properly with the right hand. Many 
private employers will not consider 
left-handed clerks. Engineers bar 
youngsters who cannot work right- 
handed, because difficulties arise with 
machinery and especially in team work. 
The Question of Remedy 

Headmasters have been circularised 
on the subject, and the following points 
arc made. ■ 

There are exceptional children who 
appear naturally left-handed. There 
arc also many children who have 
acquired left-handedness. But whether 
left-handedness in any particular case 
is innate or acquired, the tendency to 
use the left hand is often firmly fixed 
before the school age. 

It is desirable that some attempt 
should be made, particularly in the early 
stages of teaching writing, to encourage 
all children to use the right hand. 
Many left-handed children have learned 
to write with the right hand without 
any apparent disadvantage. 

It is, however, all-important that there 
should be no punishment of left-handed¬ 
ness, and the medical officer points out 
that there certainly should be no attempt 
to make children right-handed by means 
of punishment or ridicule. 

The related question of ambidexterity 
(using both hands equally) is also of 
much interest. A two-handed- tennis 
player has appeared at Wimbledon, 
and it is probable that it would be a 
great help iri life to be able to use both 
hands with equal facility , 4 


ADVANCE, BECKENHAM 

A New Borough Comes 
Into Being 

TWO OF ITS MEN IN 
SHAKESPEARE 

The parish and town of Beckenham, 
in Kent, is about to be a borough, with 
Sir Josiah Stamp as its Charter Mayor. 

Next month it is to have great cele¬ 
brations, and England will welcome a 
new town which has 6000 acres of its 
own, 111 times that number of people, 
and one of the highest rateable values in 
the county. 

What would the Brandons have 
thought of the daring of the burgesses in 
seeking such a dignity ? Two of them 
owned it, each a hero to Shakespeare. 

First there was William Brandon, a 
gallant fellow who suffered in the Wars 
of the Roses, remained loyal to yquiig 
Richmond, came back witli him from 
exile,/ and bore his standard at the 
Battle of Bosworth Field/ where he laid 
down his life for the man who was to 
mount the throne over the dead body of 
the terrible Richard the Third. 

The second Brandon owner was 
Charles Duke of Suffolk, who plays" a 
great part in Shakespeare's Henry the 
Eighth. A big, bold, handsome fellow, 
he had the audacity, when Henry's 
widowed sister Mary was suffering per¬ 
secution at the Court of France, where 
she had been sent as a girl of 17 to marry 
old Louis the Twelfth, to go over and 
marry her, and then to return and tell 
the terrible Henry that he had done it. 

A Historic Declaration 

As the owner of Beckenham he enter¬ 
tained Henry in princely fashion as the 
king was on his way to Hevcr Castle. 
He and Wolsey grew to hate each other, 
and it was Suffolk of Beckenham who 
made; the historic declaration to the 
prince of the Church, "It was never 
merry in England while we had cardinals 
among us,” and who declared Wolsey 
impeached for seditious correspondence 
and took the Great Seal from him, 
calling forth that great speech in 
Shakespeare's play, “ Farewell ! A long 
farewell to all my greatness ! ” 

All this is far away and long ago, but 
new boroughs arc ever anxious to trace 
a family tree in history. With the help 
of fact and of Shakespeare our newest 
town has credentials linking it with 
scenes among the most stirring in our 
national story; sad scenes, too, as that 
melancholy day when the lord of 
Beckenham took the young Queen 
Katherine Howard to the Tower for 
trial and execution. 


Things Said 

A lot of people think farming is not a 
job that wants much education. That is 
absolute nonsense. Lord Dunwich 

On Thursday Island I was greeted by 
200 Scouts and Guides out of a popula¬ 
tion of 700. The Chief Scout 

In twenty years as a judge I have’ 
never haci a defendant before me who 
has been a Boy Scout. A Chicago Judge 
One, can be a walking Encyclopedia 
Britannica and yet be the most useless 
and stupid man on Earth. 

Sir Charles Robertson 

If the British Commonwealth were to 
go to pieces today the world would 
lapse back into the Dark Ages. 

Colonel Reitz, of South Africa 
We can only secure justice by creating, 
as part of the League, an Equity Tribunal 
and an International Police Force. . 

Lord Davies 

I knew a man who had seen a man who 
had spoken to a witness to Charles 
Stuart’s execution. Lord Onslow 
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High Over the Great City and in the Village Smithy 



Erecting scaffolding round one of the pinnacles of the Law Courts. The building is being renovated 



In a Hertfordshire Villaae—'The blacksmith of Gaddesden Row at work with hia daughter looking on 
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POST OFFICE GIVES 
ITS BIRTHDAY AWAY 

A PRESENT FOR ALL 
AND ONE FOR YOU 

Thomas Witherings Who 
Started Carrying Our Letters 

7 M PH 

One of the best things wc can do 
is to give away our birthday; is not 
giving presents'much better fun than 
receiving them ? 

The Post Office has been keeping its 
300th birthday, and has given two 
presents to the country. 

One is the chance of the telephone for 
every 'village in the land; the other is a 
free story of the man who started the Post 
Office , Thomas Witherings . 

The New Telephone Scheme is dealt 
with in another, column ; the story of 
Thomas Witherings has been printed 
and will be sent free by the G P O to all 
who ask for it. 

When James Was King 

Thomas Witherings in 1633 was 
granted a patent as postmaster for 
foreign letters. There were already 
regulations for the carriage of Govern* 
ment letters, and in the reign of King 
James Lord Stanhope was Master of the 
Posts and Messengers, receiving 100 
marks a year and all ” avails and 
profits ” in addition. 

In postal affairs generally; however, 
there was hopeless confusion, because 
merchants * were allowed to use- 
messengers of their own. Thomas 
Witherings soon proved himself a far¬ 
sighted organiser. He speeded up the 
mail between London and the Con¬ 
tinent so that he was able to point out 
to the king that his subjects coukl 
receive a quicker and surer reply to a 
letter from Madrid than ordinarily from 
Scotland, 

Thomas Witherings accordingly drew 
up a new. scheme which was embodied 
in the Proclamation, and after that a 
letter to Edinburgh took three days 
instead of nearly a month. Witherings 
made it a rule that the speed of the 
letter post should be seven miles an 
hour in summer and five in winter, and 
he alsp introduced registration and post¬ 
marks ; in his own words : 

Every postmaster is to keep a faire 
paper booh to enter the packets in, and 
shall write upon the labell fastened to 
every or any of the packets the time of 
reccit thereof . 

Even with royal support it was im¬ 
possible to carry out great reforms with¬ 
out hostility, and in 1640 this energetic 
organiser was accused of misdemeanours 
and his office given to a London mer¬ 
chant. A long wrangle ensued • in 
Parliament and the courts, during which 
the mails were often seized, and the postal 
revenue fell to ^5000 in 1643. 

What His Friends Thought of Him 

Thomas Witherings was worried 
almost to death, and he actually died 
on his way to a service at Hornchurch in 
1651. In the church we may still read 
what his friends thought of him, the 

Chief Postmaster of Greate Britaine and 
foreign parts, second to none for unfathomed 
policy, unparalleled, sagacious, and divining 
genius; witness his great correspondence in 
all parts of the Christian World. 

The Post Office has duly recognised 
the founder of its success, and any 
reader who applies to the Public Rela¬ 
tions Department of the G P O for 
Green Paper Number 15 will receive 
free the story of Thomas Witherings and 
the Birth of the Postal Service. 

- As for the post offices themselves, the 
whole 23,000 of them received a birthday 
greeting from the King. 

Over a hundred thousand people have 
seen this yeat's Royal Academy. 


MEN OF EIGHT 
NATIONS 

Invasion of Shropshire 
THE ARMY THAT GOES ANYWHERE 

The International Voluntary Service 
for Peace continues its work of showing 
how men of all lands can be persuaded 
to work together for the good of all. 

Working on the Franciscan lines of 
manual labour for the dispossessed, it 
seems possible that it may in the end 
come to influence the world as pro¬ 
foundly as did the true followers of the 
lovable saint of Assisi. 

We have told already of the work 
these men have done in France and 
Wales, in India and Switzerland ; here 
is news of their activities in Shropshire. 

The town of Oakerigatcs has for 
several years been disfigured by an ugly 
grey slaghcap which no one has ever 
thought of removing, one of the great 
blots on the landscape which the C N 
has repeatedly deplored and would have 
liked to see dropped into our old quarries 
or planted with shrubs and trees. 

Speaking Strange Tongues 

- Suddenly a few weeks ago a number 
of young men, speaking strange tongues 
and armed with picks and shovels, 
descended on the town. They set to 
work at dawn every day and go on till 
sunset, and already they have removed 
a great slice of this unsightly object. 
They intend to clear the whole heap 
away by September, when a new motor- 
bus parking station together with a 
playing ground for the unemployed will 
take? its place. 

These young workers, all members of 
the International Voluntary Service for 
Peace, include Germans, French, Danes, 
Swiss, Dutch, Austrians, Czechs, and 
English, They live in the open air, 
sleep in the Oakengates Parish Church 
Institute, and strive all the while to 
bring closer their ideals of brotherhood 
and social service 

THE GREAT SLEEPER 
Remarkable Story From 
Denmark 

The Seven Sleepers have found a 
worthy successor in a young Danish 
lady whose astonishing experience has 
been the talk of Copenhagen. 

One morning she came to the manager 
of the block of flats in which she had 
recently taken an apartment and indig¬ 
nantly invited him to come and look 
at her bedroom, which was flooded with 
water. It must have rained pretty 
hard overnight, she said ; but even so no 
well-built house ought to let the rain 
soak through the ceiling like that! 

The man looked at her as though he 
could not believe his cars, for what had 
happened in the night was not rain but 
fire, a lire which had demolished the 
greater part of the building. All the 
tenants had had, to turn out of their 
flats, and the young lady would have 
been made to turn out with the rest but 
that she, was thought to be absent, 
prolonged ringing and banging at her 
door having produced no results what¬ 
ever. But she had,not been absent. 
She had slept serenely through the clanging 
arrival of the fire engines , the crash of 
shattered glass, the din of falling timber. 

Had the wind not swept the smoke 
in an opposite direction from her 
windows she must infallibly have been 
suffocated. As it was, she awoke at her 
usual time refreshed from a good night's 
rest to find the water with which the 
upper floors had been drenched dripping 
on to her nose ! 


Over 2000 African plants have reached 
the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, some from the -highlands 
of East Africa, others from the forests 


of Nigeria in the West. 


A Golden Deed 

The Parson and the 
Gold Mine 

After fifty years of service as a 
clergyman in London and Lancashire 
the Rev G. C. Fletcher is stillxloing good 
in the world, but in another way. 

Two years ago he became a gold miner 
in Southern Rhodesia in the hope of 
saving the diocese of that district from 
financial disaster. ■ 

At Gatooma he went into partnership 
with an old miner who had a gold claim 
that was considered valueless. There 
was no money to work it, but Mr 
Fletcher, who was convinced that the 
claim would yield gold, asked the bishop 
of the diocese if he might make an appeal 
to friends in England for capital. 

Those he asked proved to be friends 
indeed, for soon a new plant and crushing 
machinery were installed and work was 
begun on the quartz. 

Already the result has been remark¬ 
able, and the financial difficulties of the 
diocese will soon be ended. 

UNDER THE MILKWOOD 
TREE 

Black Tribe’s Day of Rejoicing 

Near Peddie, in, the South African 
East London, a large and happy crowd 
of black folk has lately gathered round 
an ancient milkvvood tree to celebrate 
the centenary of the granting of full 
citizenship rights to the Fingo tribe. 

Beneath the same milk wood tree 
where they now stood the Rev J. Ayliff 
had a hundred years ago preached an 
eloquent sermon which has not been for¬ 
gotten by the tribe. At the end he had 
called on each listener To lift up his 
right hand and repeat after him a pledge 
that he would be loyal to God, to the 
British King, and to the missionaries, 
and would educate his children. Like 
Moses, he had led these people to a new 
land where they found prosperity. 

On this centenary day the Fingo tribe 
renewed their vows of loyalty and 
started a centenary fund for educating 
Fingo children, and the Magistrate of 
Peddie spoke of the fmc progress the 
tribe had made. 


A GREAT THING THAT 
WOULD. PAY 

By Lord Nuffield 

I wish to record my conviction that 
the increased intelligence and capacity 
of young persons entering industry, 
which would be the outcome of further 
education, would be likely fully to 
compensate industry and the nation for 
the cost of the reform. 


THE OLD LADY TAKES 
TWO RIDES 

An old lady of 90 has had a motor 
ride and an aeroplane ride in one.day. 

She is Mrs Martha Smith, of Sulgravc, 
who was motored over by a friend to 
Sywell, and on arriving asked to sec an 
aeroplane at close quarters. 

The club instructor at Sywell offering 
to take her up, she was helped into a 
Gipsy Moth, and on coming down said 
she had thoroughly enjoyed it, but 
felt." she had to hold her head on for 
fear of it being blown off." 


TEN PICTURES AT ONCE 

A camera which will make a photo¬ 
graphic map of an area of 760 square 
miles with one snapshot is being used in 
some recent topographical survey work. 

It is taken, up in an aeroplane to an 
altitude of 30,000 feet, and with ten 
shutters which operate simultaneously 
it takes ten photographs at a time, which 
fit together in an octagonal pattern and 
show a marvellously detailed picture of 
the erround below. 


IN 635 

What Happened in 
China Then 

CHRISTIANS THERE 13 
CENTURIES AGO 

It is thirteen hundred years since : 
the first Christian missionaries ar¬ 
rived in China, and the Chinese 
Christians are remembering the year 
635. This is how we know the year. 

In 1625 in the City of Hsi-ah-fit there j 
was dug out of the earth a monument.of , 
black limestone nine feet high. It was 
perfectly preserved, and had probably 
been buried in the ground for safety 
during some time of persecution, and it 
took no harm, It set out to tell how 
the Luminous Religion was spread in 
the Middle Kingdom. (What a name for 
the religion which brings Light 1 ) 

The Livingstone Touch 
The date of the monument was 781; 
and from the records it gives we learn 
that in 635 there came one A-lo-pen to 
China, bringing the Scriptures, and his 
Majesty, ruler of the Middle Kingdom, 
studied the Way and became convinced 
that it was true. “ So let it have free 
course: throughout the Empire/* he 
said in a royal decree. 

This Christian religion was taken 
to China by missionaries from the 
Churches in Asia. They were called 
Nestorians, because they had taken sides ; 
with Nest or ins, who lived two hundred 
years before this date; but what they 
exactly believed in the 7th century 
nobody is very clear. They were 
certainly bold travellers, who were 
ready to face all kinds of perils in order 
to teach new peoples. There was the 
Livingstone touch about these men. 
An old scholar says of them that “ they 
pitched their tents in the camps of the 
wandering Tartar, the Lama of Tibet 
trembled at their words, they stood in 
the ricefields of the Punjabi and taught 
by the Sea of Aral, they struggled 
through the vast deserts of Mongolia.” 

Playing a Great Part 

They were welcomed at first, and for 
some time the Church in China grew. 
Then persecution came, and this was 
followed by the favour of emperors and 
officials. The fortunes of the Luminous 
Society went up and down. For cen¬ 
turies there were Christian societies in 
China, and even as late as the 13th 
Chinese Christians came to Europe to 
see the sacred places of the. West. 

But the Church for several reasons 
lost its hold upon the people, and in the 
end nothing was left of it but a few 
memories and this famous tablet. ■ 
Today there are;many Christians in 
China again. The President himself 
is a member of a Christian Church. It 
is true! that when we -think of the 400 
millions of Chinese the Christians are 
not a large body, but they are playing a 
great part in the story of their land. 


THE JEW MAY DIE FOR 
THE NAZI 

In spite of the Nazi attitude to German 
Jews, \yhich has led to their being 
deprived of full citizenship, the Army 
chiefs are not excluding them from the 
Reichswehr. , 

On the contrary, they arc being freely 
recruited without too many questions 
being asked. . 

The original plan under which military 
service 1 was to be restricted to men of 
Aryan origin has been modified. Pure 
Jews arc to go into the supplementary 
reserve, but those with less than 60 per 
cent of ; Jewish blood may volunteer for 
active service to n board which is not 
worrying very much about a recruit’s 
race if he is physically fit. 

The good Nazi may not speak to. a 
Jew except as to a dog, but he is willing 
that the Jew should die for iiim. 
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FLYING MISSIONARIES 
Arrangements arc being 
made for missionary 
work among the newly- 
discovered tribes in the 
interior of New Guinea 
to be carried out by 
means of aeroplanes, the 
only practicable method 
of penetrating the dense 
forests and hill country. 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. W. Canada, Europe, Russia. Tea. China. 
Sugar. Brazil, Mauritius, Queensland. Mat6. S. 
America. Rice. India, S. China. Figs. All 
Mediterranean countries.- Oranges. S. Africa. 
Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, India. 



'‘pa c/F/C 



GIRL FIGHTS A LEOPARD 


WAR ON EMUS 


Surprised by a leopard, a little 


Emus driven by hunger from 


girl near Bulawayo beat the 


their usual haunts are doing 


animal with a small cane while 


much damage to crops in Western 


a noisy rooster distracted its 


Australia. They are to be driven 


attention. The child’s parents 


to drinking-places containing 


arrived and the leopard was shot. 


poisoned water. 


CAN WE WIN THE 
WIGHTMAN CUP? 

A Great Tennis Season 

It is possible for our women tennis 
players, by bringing back the Wightman 
Cup from America, to crown one of the 
most splendid seasons we have had since 
all the world became first our pupils, 
and then our rivals. 

Our own great tennis events are over, 
but the game has still several weeks to 
run before the grass courts are closed and 
the gaine is left to autumn, winter, and 
the hard courts ; even so we arc still 
talking over the successes of the summer. 

We 'shall have to make 1935 a red- 
letter year in English tennis, we are all 
saying, Not only did Perry keep the 
singles championship for us : our Davis 
Cup win was a record performance. 

We expected Perry to win his two 
singles, we hoped that Austin would 
succeed at least once against the ardent 
attack of the Americans ; the doubles we 
gave up as beyond hope or expectation. 
Yet we won all five games, a feat not 
achieved, since 1906. Perry and Austin 
were magnificent, butTuckey and Hughes 
astounded and delighted us. We had 
thought the American pair unbeatable, 
that no matter however gallantly our 
two contested the game they were fore¬ 
doomed to defeat. 

Poor Hughes had had three years 
experience of defeat with different 
partners. But up came young soldier 
Tuckey, to play in his first great test 
like a vigorous veteran, to beat the 
Americans at their own game, and carry 
us to a thrilling victory. 

So wc remain champions of the world 
in collective tennis. 


BETTER TIMES FOR NURSES 

The L C C is giving better conditions 
of work to the nurses in its hospitals. 
Such excessive hours as 54 to 66 a week 
on night duty ai'c to be swept away. 

As things are, too much of the nurse's 
time is occupied not in nursing, but in 
purely domestic duties. To reform this 
women orderlies are to be employed, so 
that nurses can devote themselves to 
their own work. 


NO SCHOOL AT HOME 
The Homework Problem 

The City School at Lincoln has been 
experimenting with No Homework and 
the headmaster reports that he is 
satisfied with the results. 

His method has been to make a slight 
increase in school hours and to abolish 
homework. The school has nearly 500 
pupils, so that the test is a big one. 
Further trial is to be made by extending 
the system until next Easter, to cover the 
winter months. Mental fatigue at school 
is alleviated by physical training. 

The abolition of homework is found to 
react beneficially upon teachers as well 
as taught. In summer homework pre¬ 
vents the enjoyment of daylight. In 
winter children injure their, eyes by 
poring over books by artificial light. 


A NEW CHAPTER FOR THE 
POST OFFICE 

A beginning has been made in local¬ 
ising the management Of the Post Office. 

A Director for the North-Eastern' 
district of England has been appointed 
who, working with a Board on which 
experts in the various branches of the 
service will sit, will have power to decide 
most matters, which until now have 
been referred to London. 

The new Regional Director will have 
headquarters at Leeds, which will 
become the postal capital of the area 
bounded by the Pennines and the North 
Sea, Berwick and Lincoln. 

The telephone service in this area is 
also to be reorganised, the commercial 
and engineering sides being combined 
under seven telephone managers. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Johnson first edition, 1767 •. . £305 
A Charles 11 gold spoon ..... £245 
Silver two-handled bowl, 1683 . . £140 
Book of poems by Spenser, 1591 * £72 
1st Kilmarnock ed. Burns' poems . £72 
A first edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
1667, and one of Paradise Regain’d, 167L 
were sold for £145. 


OUR VALUABLE EMPIRE 
Its Part in Recovery 

The Westminster Bank, in a review of 
Britain's customers, points out that, 
while our oversea trade is less than before 
the war, the Empire plays a much larger 
share in it. 

Between 1924 and 1934 our purchases 
from the Empire rose from 30 to 37 per 
cent of the whole, while those from 
foreign lands fell from 70 to 63 per cent. 

As for our sales abroad, to the Empire 
our exports rose from 41 to 47 per cent 
of the whole, while our sales to foreign 
lands fell from 58 to 53. It looks as 
though our exports to the Empire will 
soon be higher than to foreign lands. 


DO NOT 

Do not leave litter in the road , on the 
common, in the park. Do not leave it 
anywhere. 

Do not light fires by plantations or woods 
or where gorse is near. 

Do not throw bottles or brohen glass into 
ponds. 

Do not throw anything out of the railway 
carriage window. 

Do not expose your head too much to 
the Sun.' 

Do not eat strange berries or wayside 
plants. 

.Do not venture out of your depth. 

These are some of the instructions 
delivered as a parting gift to the half 
million London schoolchildren who have 
left their other lessons behind them. 

What strikes us most about them is 
that nearly all might be taken to heart 
by a number of people who left school a 
long time ago. 


THE NAZIS AND A MAID 

An astonishing report from Munich 
states that a servant-girl has been sent to 
a Nazi concentration camp for repeatedly 
leaving her situations without notice. 

Reuter's correspondent adds that the 
chief of the local Nazi bureau, when 
sentencing the girl to camp imprison¬ 
ment for an indefinite period, added that 
the camp was " one place you will not 
be able to leave without giving notice." 


EIGHT WEEKS OF THE 
BEST MUSIC 

Sir Henry Wood’s 41st Summer 
at Queen’s Hall 

The Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall are with, us again, and Sir Henry 
Wood and the BBC orchestra are 
delighting for eight weeks those Lon¬ 
doners and many of their country 
visitors who still prefer to hear their 
music where it is produced. 

There are thousands more who have 
to be content with the wireless trans¬ 
mission of these concerts, but there can 
be few lovers of music who do not say 
Thank you for this welcome gift during 
the “ dog days." 

The programmes are on the same lines 
as in recent years, but we all know that 
they will be played with even greater 
perfection than last summer, because 
the orchestra has had one more year 
together and is a team which can 
challenge any team in the world. The 
soloists are men and women who can 
fill big halls on their own, but here they 
come year after year to support an idea 
which has already seen 40 years of 
reality, and with the same conductor. 

There is one sentence in the programme 
which cannot be repeated for twice 40 
years and more. This is Saint-Saens 
Centenary Concert. We find it difficult 
to realise that this vivacious composer 
and critic was born in 1835. It was so, 
and on September 3, his birthday, the 
orchestra will play four of his works. 


GOING, GOING, GONE 

Old things depart. The Town Crier 
with his bell is going. 

At Chesterfield they have kept the 
bell, but the crier is now to be a gramo¬ 
phone record delivered by a loudspeaker. 
To complete the disguise this robot' is 
on a motor-van which is decorated with 
the bell that rings no more. 

Instead of the Oyez, Oyez, which 
used to summon the crowd another 
gramophone record blares out a military 
march to arrest attention. The an¬ 
nouncement follows. It is all very 
competent, but the glory has departed. 
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Work For Every Man 

It was good to hear from Lord 
1 Londonderry that the Gov¬ 
ernment hopes to do something 
effective for the Distressed Areas... 

The speeches of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Winchester show how 
deep is the feeling on this subject. 

When the C N asked for £io to 
guarantee work for one man 
from the Distressed Areas it was 
able quickly to find work for a 
dozen ; and when we appealed for 
help for one of the poorest 
parishes in these areas our readers 
sent more than £ 6 oo. It is heart¬ 
breaking that the will to help 
should be everywhere and that 
so little should be done. 

The Archbishop thinks the 
school age should be raised, so 
keeping children where they 
should be and making more room 
for older folk in industry. We 
agree. The Bishop of Winchester 
warned the peers that towns like 
Swansea and Jarrow may decay 
like the deserted towns of the 
Mediterranean. Lord Mottistone 
told the Lords what the C N has 
been telling its readers for a long 
long time, that we have it in 
our power to employ all em¬ 
ployable men at a cost the 
Treasury can easily bear. We 
thank Lord Mottistone for that, 
and we repeat it : 

We have it in our power to 
employ all employable men at a 
cost the Treasury can easily bear . 

Lord Mottistone thinks the 
Government is not bound only 
to consider whether we can find 
room for these people in indus¬ 
tries economically sound, but is 
bound to consider things that 
may be economically unsound, 
because we cannot afford to let 
all this idleness go on and we can 
afford to end it. 

All this gives the C N the op¬ 
portunity to say once more what 
it has said so often, that there 
is work for every man who can 
do it. 

Instead of paying our men for 
doing nothing we should pay- 
them for doing something. We 
should divide the country into 
areas and draw up lists of special 
work that should be done. There 
is plenty of it to do, and Boards 
should be set up to draw up a 
list of all such works, with 
power to call upon our idle men 
to do it. A man who is paid two 
days wages for doing nothing 
would give the State two days 
work, and so it would happen 
that every man would earn his 
money, constructive work would 
be done, the wheels of trade 
would begin to turn, and this 
great tragedy would end. 

Write to your MP about it. 
Give him no peace. 


IP 

Esawsira 

L4]®! 
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[THE EDI 

TOR'S WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Two Paradises For All 

C^lowly the most' exquisitely Eng¬ 
lish thing in England is becom¬ 
ing the possession of the people. 

It is due to the wonderful generosity 
of Mr Robert McDougall that 52 
more acres of Dovcdale have been 
given to the National Trust. There is 
nothing better in all England than 
this piece of Derbyshire, and those 
who do not know it may be thankful 
that there arc two paradises for them 
to know, one on Earth and one in 
Heaven. 

© 

Our Old-Fashioned Government 
JsJow that our Government de¬ 
partments are waking up, with 
sixpenny telegrams by day and shilling 
telephones by night, may we not hope 
that someone with the go-ahead ideas 
of Sir Stephen Tallents will look 
into the question of Government 
publishing ? 

Our Government has some of the 
most interesting material in the 
world to publish, and it publishes it 
all in an antiquated manner which 
would ruin any private publisher and 
is a nuisance to all who have to read it. 

It is more than time that official 
publications were published in a 
proper way, so that the possession of 
a Government book may be a pleasure 
instead of a painful duty. It is remark¬ 
able that only once or twice in its 
history has the Stationery Office pub¬ 
lished a book which would stand on a 
bookshelf like any other book. 

© 

These Four 

If you wish success in life, make 
Perseverance your bosom friend, Ex¬ 
perience your wise counsellor, Caution 
your elder brother, and Hope your 
guardian genius* Addison 

© 

The Strain of the World 

■yins story has just reached us of 
a boy of the slums. 

" We asked the doctor if we could 
have him home/' his mother said, 
" but he said No ; Jim couldn't stand 
the strain of the world," 

Jim's mother is a widow. For years 
she went out charing to keep the three 
children. They are all sickly, and Jim, 
after a nervous breakdown, is in a 
mental hospital. He has been there 
for two or three years now. 

It is good and kind to be keeping 
Jim, but surely it would be wiser and 
better and cheaper to pull down the 
slums which made him, and to issue 
free milk to all poor children, than to 
go on manufacturing these sad beings 
who cannot stand the strain of the world . 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Certain Dictator 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly 
car, 

And with thy daring folly burn the 

WCtM ? Two Gentlemen of Verona 


It Has Happened For the First Time 
'pins terrible thing has happened 
for the first time ; it was in the 
village of Corbuldesu in Rumania. 

An aeroplane carrying bombs was 
passing over the village ivhen in some 
toay not known the bombing apparatus 
suddenly opened and a bomb fell by 
mistake. 

Happily it struck a gateway and no 
one was hurt. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Playing on the shore often changes the 
colour of children’s hair. Makes 
them sandy. 

□ 

A sea voyage used to be very risky. 
A regular toss up. 

□ 

'J'iie man who dives from the end of the 
pier complains that his business is 
dropping off. 




" 


Peter Puck 

rdm 

Wants to 


Know 


If the B B C 


should broad- i 
cast narrow III 

llfi 

views v} 

Il ml EiMJdKsy 


gOME people like to be in everything. 
Except a difficulty. 

□ 

p illi on-riding is not popular in 
America. Everybody wants to come 
to the front, 

0 

A man says he usually gets a rebate on 
his income tax. But his ingenuity 
is taxed. 

□ 

Always laugh over a meal, someone 
says. Sometimes you can only grin 
and bear it. 

We are bound to have that holiday 
feeling at this time of the year. 
But can’t always get away with it. 

0 

A man says lie likes to take the air. 
Selfish. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
r p he total of unemployed has fallen for 
the first time below two millions. 
Victoria has given tree-planting 
work to 25,000 men in three years. 
'Y'urks who do not pay their road 
tax arc sent to work on the roads. 

yiiE Public Trustee has now charge 
of estates worth £270,000,000. 

Jt is believed that about 200 million 
people can now listen by wireless. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Remember that the greatest resources 
are mental; a man who is conscious 
of his mental capacity will work his 
wav out of any situation . 


The Strategist 

Dy a Looker-On 

YY 7 e were sitting the other night 
at a pond in a wood high up 
above a church steeple when a part¬ 
ridge came, took no notice of us as we 
sat perfectly still, and dipped its beak 
into the pond more than 150 times ! 

It was the partridge, we believed, 
which on the Sunday morning had 
walked quietly down the herbaceous 
border with its troop of little ones, a 
queen and her family in one of 
Nature's gorgeous palaces, and had 
sought seclusion through the privet 
hedge bordering the kitchen garden. 

Then an intruder came, and the 
mother partridge flew into the wood, 
the little ones (about a dozen) hiding 
in the peas and potatoes, save for one 
stray youngster still lost among the 
flowers. But all the time the mother 
bird chirped encouragement, letting 
them i know she was near, while we 
sat in hiding expecting her to rescue 
them. We sat ten minutes, perhaps, 
with occasional glimpses of the mother 
in a tree, eager to see the manoeuvring 
which would bring them together 
again; but it was in vain that we 
waited and watched, for suddenly 
it was over, the game was ended: 
the mother had drawn her children 
unto her and we had missed it. 

By I some master stroke of invisible 
strategy this bird had outwitted all 
the humans looking on, and all the 
rest of these agreed with one of them 
who said, “ She would have won the 
Great War had she been a general.” 
© 

Wordsworth’s Sister 

HTiie Poet Laureate - has been to 
the old barn near Wordsworth's 
cottage at Grasmere and opened it as 
a museum of Wordsworth relics. 

Mr Masefield said Wordsworth stood 
fourth of our great poets, following 
Chaucer, Milton, and Shakespeare. 
He was .specially blessed in having his 
sister : Dorothy at his side during all 
the years of his poetical achievement. 
Her influence on his work could not 
be measured, and it was a pleasure 
to see in the museum her delicate 
journals so carefully written. 

© 

89 Cruel Words 

W E may believe that no more cruel 
xvords than these have ever bee 
printed . They are from the Italian 

paper II Tevere . 

Abyssinia is condemned to death 
and no foreign intervention can 
henceforth save her. 

It is sad that white and civilised 
nations try to send her arms and 
munitions, but, after all, it is only a 
little oxygen which they pump into a 
dying! body. 

By the end of September Italy will 
have in Africa half a million soldiers 
and munitions and provisions to last 
for two years of war. Attempted 
obstruction on the part of foreign 
Powers will have no influence on 
the efficiency of the Italian military 
machine. 
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THE MARCH OF 
HARVEST 

NATURE’S TOUCH 
OF GOLD 

Loveliest Spectacle Out 
Countryside Affords 

TIMES CHANGE BUT THE 
SPIRIT SURVIVES 

Harvest is in full swing. 

In some parts of England the corn has 
followed the hay to the barns and stacks ; 
in others men, horses, and machines are 
at work from sunrise to sunset; in yet 
others they are still awaiting the full 
ripening, the last touch of golden per¬ 
fection of the grain that makes a wheat- 
field a dream of russet, fit again for the 
gossamer feet of speeding AtaJanta. 

We arc only a little country, but big 
enough to observe the working of 
Nature's timetable in our fields. Sum¬ 
mer comes later to the North than to 
the South. Spring comes up from the 
south, with summer treading on her 
heels, at the rate of four miles a day. We 
can march with her, keeping pace with 
spring from Italy to the Arctic ; we can 
march from southern to northern Eng¬ 
land harvesting all the time. 

Machines in the Fields 

People who have seen the London 
parks a glory of flowers go home to 
find the same growths still in bud in 
their gardens of the North. 

So, if men were not anchored to their 
villages, but roamed with the Sun, they 
could go from harvest to harvest right 
up the country, enjoying the loveliest 
spectacle our fields afford. With so 
great a population we necessarily import 
much food ; with the progress of science 
machines take the places of the great 
horses, the Shires, the Suffolk Punches, 
and the Clydesdales, and more and more 
limit the masters of the scythe. 

We all loved the horses; we all 
admired the men who made music as 
their long curved blades laid low the 
corn. I'he change has robbed the scene 
of something of its poetry, But there is 
compensation in the fact that harvests 
may be gathered quickly in an incon¬ 
stant climate, an acre an hour where an 
acre a day was the order, and all may 
be safely stooked or carried before the 
dreaded rain comes. 

The Changing Personnel 

The change is not only in regard to 
the mechanics of the harvest; it is 
seen in the personnel of the fields. In 
the old days everyone helped in some 
way. Judge and juggler, lawyer and 
labourer, worked side by side at the 
various tasks. The courts rose, the 
Universities closed, so that counsel and 
scholars might hie them to the fields. 
The long vacation at the courts and Var¬ 
sities are relics of those days, when the 
product of our fields was all the country 
had to live on, when neither America 
nor Australia was known, nor India 
could be reached to send us their sur¬ 
plus wheat. We grew and harvested our 
own; or we starved. 

Times, methods, and mechanics have 
changed, but the spirit of harvest sur¬ 
vives, the blithest in the year, the 
gratitude for. fruits returned for long 
labour and waiting. We inherit the 
emotion ; we still all long to be farmer’s 
boys when the laden wains wind down 
the lane, golden with their gains. 


A Moth Flies In At the window 


A moth which has not been known in 
this country for 38 years flew into a 
house at Lowestoft the other day. 

It is a red-letter day when a naturalist 
A comes upon such a moth, and 
Mr George Baker, a student of butterflies 
and moths who lives at Blackwater Post 
Office and is a member of the Suffolk 
Naturalists Society, had such a day 
when a hawkmoth which had flown in 
at the window of a house at Lowestoft 
was introduced to him, not a speck 
in its plumage out of place. 

There are few of us who cannot 
recognise a hawkmoth when we see it, 
but tliis species had unusual markings, 
and Mr Baker was asked to identify 
it. It was the bedstraw hawkmoth, 
so-called because its larva feeds on the 
lady’s bedstraw plant; another of its 


■food-plants is the wild madder, or 
white bedstraw, and so . the moth 
appears as the madder hawkmoth in 
some books. 

It is a beautiful moth about three 
inches wide, with olive green enclosing 
a white strip on. its front wings and a 
lovely pale rose resting on a dark band 
on its lower wings. The head and 
body are olive green with white spots, 
The larva is also of striking beauty. 

This moth is very rarely found in 
England and naturalists are always on 
the watch for it. A chance wind may 
bring it from Europe to our shores, as 
in 1888 when many crossed the Channel, 
and once in 1897, when a lucky parson- 
naturalist found a few on the coast of 
Lancashire, From then till now, 38 years, 
none has been known in this country. 


Jubilee learns To Walk 


JAPAN GROWS AND GROWS 

Some decline is to be noted in the 
rate of increase of the population of 
Japan, but the actual increase is still 
enormous. 

Last year 2,044,000 children were 
bom and the population increased by 
809,000. 

Every five years or so Japan is adding 
to her population as many people as 
there are in Scotland or Ireland I 







Jubilee begins to orawJ of? her blanket 



Baby Jubilee, the first chimpanzee to be born at the London Zoo, Is now six months old. 
These pictures show her learning to crawl and walk. 


Farewell To The Lemon 


T iie most delicious of all the in¬ 
numerable examples of Nazi philo¬ 
sophy is in the news that one of the official 
German papers denounces the lemon as 
an alien, and therefore an obnoxious 
fruit, to be abhorred by all true Germans, 
Only German fruit, grown on German 
soil, can serve to produce Nazi heroes, 
says this paper. 

Type, character, and accomplishments are 
determined by the constitution ol the blood, 
and the blood, in turn, is determined by the 
soil. 

Only the fruits of the German earth-clod can 
create German blood. 

Through them only are transmitted the soul, 
those delicate vibrations which determine the 
German type. That type is unique the whole 
world over, because there is but one German 
soil on the Earth. 

Moreover, it says, has not Gcnnany her 
own rhubarb, so superior to alien lemons ? 

Farewell, lemon, we need thee not 1 Our 
German rhubarb will take thy place fully and 
entirely. He is so unpretending that we over¬ 
looked and* despised him, busy with infatua¬ 
tion for foreign things. 


In all our shires we can have him in masses, 
the whole year round. We get him almost for 
nothing ; his tartness will season our salads 
and vegetable dishes. Slightly sweetened he 
provides us with delicious refreshment, and, 
what is more, he is a blood-purifying and 
medicinal agent true to German type. 

Let us make good with German rhubarb the 
sins we have committed with the alien lemon , 

So runs the Nazi pen of the Frankisehe 
Tageszcitung; so perishes, surely, the last 
touch of the sense of humour in a great 
nation. 

Very truly has it been remarked that 
those whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad! 

A MIRACLE 

A young Russian surgeon has per¬ 
formed an astounding operation on the 
brain of a miner crushed by a fall of rock. 

His skull was broken into 50 fragments 
and has been put together again. The 
man had become paralysed on his left 
side in consequence of the injury to 
the brain centres, and with the success 
of this extraordinary operation the 
paralysis disappeared. 


ASIA SEEKS A 
HOLY CHILD 

THE UNKNOWN LAMA 
OF TIBET 

Search For the Bethlehem of the 
Roof of the World 

POPE OF HIS PEOPLE 

Somewhere on the Roof of the World 
the child who is to be the Pope of Asia 
is at play. 

He will be the Dalai Lama of Tibet, a 
sacred being to whose whispered counsel 
millions in China and Mongolia will 
listen. Yet none of these can have heard 
his wisdom, for he is only an infant two 
years old, scarcely able yet to lisp the 
Tibetan prayer “ Om padme um ! ” 
Few have seen him ; and they could not 
know him for what he is, because he has 
not yet declared himself. 

The world of Asia waits his corning. 
Priests and counsellors are seeking him 

Seeking the New Messiah 

According to the Tibetan belief, when 
a Dalai Lama dies his spirit passes into 
the body of a new-born child. But the 
spirit gives no clue to its whereabouts. 
The devout must seek the new Messiah 
among all the children born on that day 
two years ago. when the last Dalai Lama 
passed on. 

In the sacred city of Lhasa, where the 
Lama holds his Court, this search stirs 
everyone deeply. The. Lama wields 
absolute power, and those who have his 
ear are great in the land. Nobles and 
soldiers as well as the all-pervading 
clergy of the monasteries which top every 
hill watch one another jealously during 
the search. They do not want a Lama 
who will be the puppet of their rivals. 

None seems to expect that he will be 
found in the sacred city itself. Rather 
will the old Larna’s spirit have fled to 
some mountain village, some humble 
Bethlehem. The clergy naturally look 
to their own community to afford a clue'; 
and, according to ancient tradition, the 
sought-for village may be mirrored in the 
waters of a lake by a famous monastery. 

Recall of theTashi Lama 

They are still looking, the civil and 
religious authorities going together in 
the search to keep an eye on 011c another. 
Eventually several children will be col¬ 
lected. The holy one should declare 
himself by marks on his body and by the 
way he grasps the rosary and bell of the 
Dalai Lama he is to succeed. 

One good omen awaits him when he is 
found. The Tashi Lama, second only to 
the Dalai Lama, but exiled to China ten 
years ago as the result of intrigue and 
strife in Lhasa, has been recalled. All 
say he is a wise old man, and he may 
welcome the child to a now era of peace. 

HELEN CHAMBERS, HERO 

Dr Helen Chambers has finished her 
glorious work. 

In 1903, when she was only 24, she 
became Pathologist to the Royal Free 
Hospital. She had a brilliant career, 
and might have made a great deal of 
money, but she devoted her life to cancer 
research. 

She was utterly selfless and had no 
other interest except the relief of 
suffering. It was due to her that the 
Marie Curie Hospital at Hampstead 
came into being. She did more than 
any other woman in the country for 
victims of cancer, and in the end fell a 
victim to it herself. Our generation will 
not forget her, and generations unborn 
will profit by her devotion. 


THE NEW PALESTINE 

Palestine grows apace. The birthrate 
is good and immigration increases. 

Every observer testifies to the success 
of the new Promised Land. The soil 
is made productive, industries flourish, 
commerce thrives, and towns grow not 
only in vSize but in beau tv. 
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A PILGRIM ON THE 
SHINING HIGHWAY 

WHAT HE SAW ON 
HIS WALK 

The People He Talked With 
and the Stories They Told Him 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE 

The'Shining Highway. By TI. L. Gee. 
Kpwovth. js 6ch * . • j 

Mr Gee is a cheerful Yorkshire journa¬ 
list whom nothing can dismay; C N 
readers may perhaps remember the 
tribute; we paid to. the little book he 
wrote last year with something cheerful 
for every day. 

Now he has been on a pilgrimage, up 
early in the morning and out until late 
at night, seeing what he coukl . sec, 
talking with whom he would, looking out 
on the life of our incomparable country¬ 
side in villages and towns. 

The Soul of the Parish 

He found a young man in blue slippers 
singing Gilbert and Sullivan as he was 
cutting his lawn at six in the morning. 
He once slept in a meadow by day and 
walked all night, and once he stayed the 
night in,a village with a white-haired 
old lady who takes the Sunday school, 
mends the village socks for two pairs a 
penny, and gives : the money to the 
missionary fund. The vicar told Mr Gee 
that she was the soul of the parish and 
the bravest woman he knew. Her 
husband was a composer of music and 
his savings were embezzled by a friend. 
Then they lost their only child when she 
was two, and this overwrought man 
went out one night in the dark days of the 
war and has never been heard of since. 

Mr Gee met a cobbler, an elfish little 
man, gathering wild flowers to keep on 
his table while he. mended his boots. 
” See,” he said, “ the buttercups arc 
asleep now, but they will wake when 
I am hammering in the morning.” He 
met an old countryman who asked him 
to write something about horses instead 
of what people wear when they go 
bathing, for ” horses are coming back, 
and motor-cars will be memories—it is 
the only salvation of this country.” 

Looking After Daddy 

He saw a. village blacksmith leave his 
work to'take two little girls to sec his 
rabbits. Tic met a builder who takes a 
day off now and then and pretends to go 
fishing, thoiigh lie is really sitting on a 
bank thinking about business. ” I must 
get down from the scaffold,” he said, 
”, and stand away from my work and 
look at it carefully ; it is the only way 
to be sure it is straight and true.” He 
saw a man of 8o who had got up at six 
in the morning to repair a fence, and he 
met a little' girl of five fetching the 
bread: ” she had to do the shopping 
now, and look after Daddy.” 

Perhaps that is enough to show us the 
manner of book Mr Gee has given us this 
year,] He will build up a capital little 
series, more interesting than any novel 
and every page worth , t reading. The 
next time you arc reading a novel put it 
down and pick up this little book of life 
instead ; it will be worth while.' 

JUDGE THYSELF 

The State of Utah has found a new 
use for the small motion-picture camera. 7 

It puts one in the hands of each of its 
highway policemen and bids them take 
moving pictures of reckless ' drivers. 
When these enemies of public safety are 
brought into court they are shown the 
film of their driving. ' 

Among 52 arrested, all but four, 
seeing themselves on the screen, said, 
” Yes, I was v drunk.” The. jury con¬ 
victed three more after seeing the films, 
and one; was exonerated by the ‘ visible 
evidence. . ■ , 

There is nothing like seeing what really 
happened to enable a man to reach a just 
conclusion, even concerning himself l 


Steel Roads Across Two Rivers 



Going to work on the new Forth Bridge in Kincardine 



St Paul’s seen through the girders of the temporary Waterloo Bridgo* 


THE TELEVISION 
TRUCK 

* 

A Rival To the Newsreel 

WHAT HITLER IS DOING 
WITH IT 

Kincmatograph pictures taken on 
the: scene of some big happening arc 
rushed by air to the laboratory (known 
as the processing station), where they are 
developed and printed so as to be shown 
on the picture theatre screen a very few 
hours afterwards. 

Such newsreels represent splendid 
photography, wonderful organisation, 
and often great expense; but’ now a 
competitor has come on the scene, the 
Television Truck, which can be sent to 
some out-of-the-way place and can throw 
pictures straight on to the screen of a 
distant theatre in one minute ! 

Here indeed is a victory of the photo¬ 
cell, the electric eye which sees and 
converts what it secs into. electricity in 
the millionth part of a second. 

Wonderful Means of Propaganda 

- The television truck carries on its 
roof an ordinary film camera mounted on 
a hollow pillar as support. The film, as 
it is exposed, is run through this pillar 
to a dark-room fitted up inside the truck. 
Specially rapid films have been made 
which can be developed in 20 seconds 
and:fixed and washed within a minute. 
While still wet it is passed through the 
scanning device of the televising machine, 
which is also mounted in the truck, and 
the picture is sent by television to the 
theatre or the broadcasting station, 

Television pictures of this kind can be 
sent over telephone wires on a carrier 
current, or by wireless, and after the 
transmission is over the film can be used 
for showing in the ordinary way. 

These new trucks are in actual use 
in Berlin, where they are giving daily 
events by television to a growing number 
of television amateurs in and around 
the capital. Many ordinary films of a 
political nature are being included in 
the television broadcasts, for the news 
truck is a wonderful means of propa¬ 
ganda of which Herr Hitler has been 
quick to avail himself. 


MEDAL FOR TAXI-DRIVERS 
Mayor of New York Rewards 
Bravery 

New York's taxi-drivers lead a varied 
life. ' Many a crime has been prevented 
by their astuteness, many a criminal 
apprehended by their speed. Daily 
they risk their lives, often in the public 
interest. Mayor La Guardia has de¬ 
cided that this form of heroism has gone 
too long unrewarded. 

Taxi-drivers noted for deeds of 
gallantry are to receive a green and gold 
bar to pin on their coats and a special 
licence with the. words. Commended for 
Public Service. Seventy driversTiave al¬ 
ready .qualified for this honour, and others 
will be added as their deeds warrant it. 
' Peace hath ' her heroes* ho less re- 
nowhed than war. We are glad to see 
more of them recognised, r . ■’* 

THE DROUGHT AND 
THE SALMON 
Havoc On the Severn 

Dead and dying salmon are’playing 
havoc with the Severn fishing. The 
salmon foul the nets and the water. 

The cause is the drought, which has 
left the water so low that the sand 
brought up by the tide does not get swept 
back, The salmon breathe this foul 
water and the sand collects in their gills 
and chokes them. 

It; is unfortunate that the drought 
has wrought so much havoc before the 
salmon get to the spawning, beds in the 
upper reaches of the river, for it means 
a dearth of fish next year* - 
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THE TEMPTATION 
OF 2s 4 d A DAY 

It Can Draw a Japanese 
From the Fields 

MILITARY STRAIN ON A HOME 
MARKET ON POOR WAGES 

One of the increasing anxieties of 
the world is the change that is coming 
over Japan, so rapidly increasing her 
military strength and so widely invading 
the world’s markets. 

It is the commercial interest of Japan 
in Abyssinia that has led her to take a 
serious view of Italy’s threat to that 
country. 

- We are told by a report to the 
Department of Overseas Trade that a 
wage of two yen a day is sufficient to 
draw Japanese male workers from the 
liekls to the factories. A yen is now 
is 2d, so that the Japanese male factory 
worker is glad to work for 14s a week. 
It is reckoned that a Japanese family 
of four can live on only 45 yen a month. 
Low Wages and Large Armaments 

The homo market is very poor on such 
wages, and there is little hope of any 
material rise in the standard of life, yet 
it is out of such meagre earnings that 
the Japanese Government has now to 
find the money for enormous and growing 
armaments. The. consequence is. an 
unbalanced budget. The need to export 
at any price grows, for imports must be 
had ; therefore low wage competition 
is likely to increase. • . .. 

Japanese manufacturers realise the 
difficulties ahead. The restrictions im¬ 
posed by the two most important 
markets, British India and the Dutch 
East Indies, on cotton piece-goods, the 
development of industry in China, and 
the adoption of the quota system by 
British Colonies counteract the flood of 
cheap imports from Japan. 

The Japanese Minister of Commerce 
has said : ."A too rapid development 
arouses the jealousy and resentment of 
others, and wc must of necessity, in view 
of present international trends, do our 
best by taking a conciliatory line to 
moderate these feelings.” 

Agriculture Still the Backbone 

Agriculture, wc must remember, is 
still the Japanese backbone. In a 
population of 70 millions the factory 
workers n u m ber only two mill ions. 

It is impossible to contemplate such a 
mass of hard-working and gifted people 
without remembering not alone their 
competitive power ' but the ties of 
common humanity, ;Let us hope for a 
time when the world will have settled 
down in peace to make the best of our 
common inheritance ; to live and let live. 


Europe Calling England 


BRAIN WAVES 

A wireless wave or a sound wave can 
be recorded and measured, as we know. 

Now comes the news, that a “ brain 
wave. ” can be recorded ‘ and : measured. 

An instrument has been invented ’at 
the Harvard Medical School by which a 
wavy tracing on paper is obtained 
indicating tlic electrical disturbances .of 
the brain iii patients, suffering from 
certain mental diseases. 

These recordings are so definite that: 
it is hoped, they will reveal useful 
knowledge about the brain and the way 
it works; and, although being at first 
applied to disorders of the. brain, the 
new instrument may well show the way 
to studying the . brain waves’of. normal 
persons. .. Much. work of a scientific 
nature is going on in the endeavour to 
discover a means of detecting radiations 
from the brain, and the Harvard inven¬ 
tion may point a way. 


There arc about 1600 million tele¬ 
phone calls a year in this country. 



HEROES OF AN 
UNDYING CAUSE 

People Who Preferred . 
Conscience To Country 

WHAT THE HUGUENOTS 
DID FOR ENGLAND 

German officials who are seeking to 
suppress Christianity might profitably 
have attended a dinner held in London 
not long ago to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Huguenot Society. 

There were present 100 men, most of 
them English, but some from France and 
some from America, who arc descend¬ 
ants of Huguenots who fled from France 
over 300 years ago. 

The Huguenots were the French 
Protestants, the earliest Latin fruit of 
the Reformation, and, persecution begin¬ 
ning almost at once, John Calvin was 
iimong the first famous sons of France, 
who had to . fly for his life. For two 
centuries Roman Catholics sought to 
stamp out the heresy. They were backed 
by the might of Spain, who rivalled in 
the Netherlands the horrors perpetrated 
in France. 

The Edict of Nantes 

Flight to England began in the reign 
of Henry the. Eighth, increased during 
the days of Edward the Sixth, and 
reached still greater proportions under 
Elizabeth. Half Europe became in¬ 
volved iu the struggle. 

The more they were persecuted the 
more they increased,, till Henry the. 
Fourth, by the Edict of Nantes, granted 
religious toleration. It did not last. 
Oppression was later renewed. “ Con¬ 
version " was pursued with fire and 
sword ; men and women were sent to die 
‘in pestilent gaols and their children 
taken from them, Pastors were killed 
or driven out of the country, but the 
people were forbidden to emigrate. 

At last, in 168 j, Louis the Fourteenth 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and ex¬ 
posed all the Huguenots to the unbridled 
fury of their enemies. In spite of the 
ban on emigration 400,000 of the finest 
citizens of France fled to Protestant , 
lands. Wc, with a population of under 
six millions, received 80,000. They 
brought with them either new trades 
or improvements on primitive English : 
methods, woollen, linen, silk-weaving, 
tapestry/sail-making, and the manufac¬ 
ture of paper, glass, and pottery. 

They scattered about the land, with 
their own churches; and helped to foster 
industry to a height such as England 
had never known. ■ ' ; 

Some Famous Names 

Splendid names were added to our 
national roll-call from these brave 
refugees; Some passed on to Ireland, • 
others were drafted to the freedom.* of * 
America; but there remained,.the apees-: 
tors of . Archbishop Gheneyix: Trench, , 
of Romaine the. preacher and ;author,; 
ojLthe gifted Harriet' Martineau arid her > 
professor brother, of Samuel Rbi.riilly, 
the immortal law. reformer^., and of 
Layard, discoverer of lost Nineveh .with 
its marvellous monuments. ~ *’ v 

The; Ndrman Conquest was' only 450. 
years old when they began to arrive 
anotheh' four centuries have passed, and 
they are as, English as we are;, an : inV 
destructible element mV an ; Empire ' 
grown to greatness as much by tolerance ‘ 
and good nature as by enterprise, genius, . 
and martial valour. 


The. Zoo proposes to set up a studio 
for the practice of animal art. ; ■ . 

In three' months the Methodists have 
raised about; ^50,000 to save their 
| • Foreign Missions 1 from a heavy burden. 
Fontainebleau Palace, France r * Paray-le-IVlonial, France A . ''"‘The homc of the Brownings ill Venice 

Here are a few of the splendid coloured posters that invite us to spend our holidays on the Continent is now to be used for art exhibitions. 
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HOW OLD IS THE 
EARTH ? 


Master Eadwine and His Wonder 
Book of Six Thousand People 


THIRTY WITNESSES 

What the Analysis of 
Meteorites Tells Us 

3000 MILLION YEARS 

Thirty rocks which have fallen 
from the skies have been questioned 
about the age of the Earth. 

They arc dumb witnesses who cannot 
tell a lie, and anyone may see scores like 
them in the collection of meteorites in 
our Natural History Museum. 

The necessary thing to do is to put 
the right questions and to make sure 
that the answers are rightly interpreted. 

How Helium Was Produced 

Now what can be asked of a meteorite ? 
First, its own age. That has been done 
by Professor Panneth of the Imperial 
College of Science, who has selected 30 
meteorites from all parts of the world 
and has analysed the stuff they are made 
of and the gas shut up in them. One 
gas in particular he looks for, which 
nobody knew existed on Earth till Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay found 
it 41 years ago. 

Since then it has been found in many 
rocks and welling up from many .springs. 
It is also found in meteorites, though 
the quantities are so small that only the 
most sensitive apparatus can measure 
them. Professor Panneth can detect 
as little as a hundred ^millionth part of a 
thimbleful of helium. 

But, whether the helium is hardly 
detectable or whether it wells out in 
sufficient volume to fill the gasbag of a 
Zeppelin, it came into the rock in the 
same way. It was produced by the 
slow decay of radium, or other element 
like it, which was part of the rock. 

What Are Meteorites? 

The decaying process, radium shooting 
out molecules of helium all the time/ 
would go on for millions of years. If 
the amount of helium that has accumu¬ 
lated is exactly measured wc can guess 
at the age of the rock because we know 
the rate at which radium decays. So 
much helium, so many millions of 
years. In an ordinary i*ocl< taken from 
the Earth the guess may be wide of the 
mark because much of the helium has 
escaped. But in a meteorite, which till 
it fell on the Earth had led a rather 
quiet life, the helium would stay where 
it was put. Consequently measurement 
of the amount of helium in Professor 
Panneth's meteorites gives a fairly 
accurate idea of their age. 

But how does that connect with the 
age of the Earth ? Here something has 
to be assumed. What are these meteor¬ 
ites and what is their origin ? 

A reasonable answer is that they are 
fragments, floating about the Solar 
System, of a lost planet which exploded 
or was torn to pieces by tidal forces and 
was scattered widely between the Earth 
and the next whole planet. Many of the 
fragments became the 50,000 minor 
planets known to exist. Far more be¬ 
came smaller bits which have fallen and 
still fall on the Earth as meteorites. 

Before the Earth Was Solid 

If the age of these fragments is ascer¬ 
tained something positive will be known 
about the time when the lost planet 
existed and when the Earth was settling 
down. After the Earth had become 
solid it received contributions from these 
fragments, and has always continued to 
do so. If the limit of the age of any 
meteorite is 1500 million years, then the 
solid Earth cannot be much older. 

How long did the Earth exist before 
it was solid enough to receive meteorites 
and not let them sink into its liquid 
surface ? Professor Panneth suggests 
another 1500 million years, making the 
Earth's age 3000 million years in all. 
But we doubt if Sir Arthur Eddington, 
would accept so small a measure of time. 



r T 1 HE Friends of Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral will add to their , number all 
over the world by the superb copy they 
have prepared of one of English litera¬ 
ture's most precious possessions, the. 
Canterbury Psalter, written, drawn, 
and illuminated by the monk Eadwine 
in the middle of the 12th century. 

We can see Eadwine bending with 
careful eyes, over his lifework as he 
sits at his desk in the House of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, for so proud he was 
of it that he set his portrait on the first 
page, and so ensured that he should 
come down the centuries with it. Little 
can he have imagined that this Twen¬ 
tieth Century would be sitting poring 
oyer his enchanting pages, 

A Prized Possession 

The picture does not tell us {though 
Dr M. R. James docs, in his interesting 
introduction and explanation) that 
Eadwine copied his Psalter from the even 
more famous one written in Rheims two 
centuries earlier; in Eadwine's time it 
was a prized possession of Canterbury,. 
Other scribes used it as a model, and it 
is now in Utrecht; but Eadwine's copy 
remained at the cathedral till Thomas 
Neville, who was Dean and also master 
and builder of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, gave it to his college. 

There it remains, but Trinity College, 
returning some of the debt, deposited it 
at the British Museum for the whole 
period during which the manuscript and 
its illustrations have been copied. 

It was a labour of love as well as of 
much difficulty, because the Psalter is a 
massive volume measuring 18 by 13 
inches and containing 286 leaves ; but 
the labour is well rewarded by the result, 
for the reproduction is well-nigh perfect. 
The beautiful writing, the abounding 
illustrations, astonishing us by the 
maturity of their drawing and design as 
well as by their originality and imagina¬ 
tion, arc brought before us as clearly as 
if wc were looking at Eadwine's own 
handwork. The only difference is that it 
has been practicable to reproduce only 
four pages in their original colour. 

The original and the copy consist of the. 
text of the Psalms in three Latin ver¬ 
sions, with a collect to each Psalm ; a 
Kalendar ; the Canticles, arranged in a 
different way from the Psalms with a 
French version as well as one of Anglo- 
Saxon ; notes on the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostles Creed ; an odd essay on 
Psalmody; and plans of the water¬ 
works of Christ Church. 

The Fine Colour Work 

The Kalendar would tell us, if nothing 
else did, where Eadwine did his work. In 
Canterbury then were Christ Church, the 
seat of the Archbishop, and St Augus¬ 
tine's, the burial-place of the early 
archbishops and the kings of Kent. The 
two were fierce rivals, and the Kalendar 
as it is here drawn up takes little notice 
of St Augustine or his early successors. 
Nor does it mention St Thomas of Can¬ 
terbury, which shows that it was written 
before Bcckct's death in 1170. 

No written description can well convey 
the appearance of the pages, with their 
pictures packed with tiny, spirited 
figures, and wc can indicate only a few 
taken at random. We may begin with 
the coloured ones. 

The first is Psalm 72 (Give the king 
thy judgments, O God). Christ is seated 
in an oval supported by two angels. On 
one side the Psalmist points to a fleece 
of wool, with rain falling on it. Below 



are the kings of Tharsis, Arabia, and 
Saba bringing gifts. There are groups 
of worshippers, a city with men in it, a 
river fed by springs, and .ships full of 
men. Psalm 78 (Hear my law, O my 
people) is illustrated by the hand of 
God above Moses delivering the law to 
a great assembly of men and women, 
youths and children. For Psalm 97 
(The Lord is King) Christ again.appears in 
the oval seated on a rainbow with an 
open book. He has the scales of Justice, 
firebrands are falling on the ungodly, 
and a mountain is melting, for this is 
the Day of Judgment, 

Enchanting Drawings 

The quaintness and ingenuity of these 
pictures is something which must be 
seen to be understood. We may look for 
hours at these scenes so touched with im¬ 
agination, so skilfully worked out, and 
so enchantingly drawn. The movement 
in these tiny scenes is often incredible. 
There are human beings and angels * in 
every situation conceivable, enough 
animals to make up a zoo, and' in all wc 
have found in these 150 pictures a 
population equal to that of a small town, 
for Master Eadwine has drawn and put 
in their places between six and seven 
thousand people. 

They are a marvellous crowd, as we 
may see if we take one scene only, that 
of a church council, in which 80 men sit 
in an oval ring, two scribes among them 
dipping pens into huge inkpots. There 
are other scribes with scrolls, bishops 
and attendants, lecterns with open 
books on them, and more scribes 
with more inkpots. Another scene 
shows rays of light falling on the Psalmist 
from a torch held by Our Lord sitting 
on a height. 

Another shows four rivers of Paradise 
flowing while two rows of four righteous 
men sit reading and writing, small 
figures drink from a stream, and an 
angel points to the Psalmist crouching 
in the door of a prison where two men 
lay a snare for him and persecutors 
stand by consulting, armed with spears. 

Dragons and Demons 

Horses and chariots, trees and clouds, 
rivers and hills, temples and gateways, 
crowds of people and single individuals, 
armies of friends and foes, dragons 
and demons, heaven and hell, stars 
and suns and moons and little horses: 
here is entertainment for all who love 
to pore over fascinating pictures and 
to live again, as it were, through the 
hours of these old monks who made up 
our first manuscripts. 

Such is Eadwine's masterpiece, which 
has now been given to the world in 
this splendid volume published for the 
Friends of Canterbury. One thing only 
we have to complain of concerning it. 
It is a volume to bo proud of and worth 
the six guineas each copy costs, and 
yet the publishers have- put the title 
lengthways on the back as if it were a 
directory or a telephone book. The 
book is 2 J inches thick, and has ample 
room for a dignified title properly 
arranged, yet its title is put so as to run 
up the bade like a stick, as publishers 
are reluctantly driven to do with books 
that are very thin. Save for this touch 
of clumsiness, the volume is not unworthy 
of its great original; it is a sumptuous. 
reproduction which will become the 
valued possession of cathedrals, colleges, 
libraries, schools, and subscribers all 
over the world. It is published at six 
guineas by Lund, Humphries. 


A BLACK MAN’S FAITH 
IN THE WHITE MAN 

IN THE SHOES OF 
BOOKER WASHINGTON 

The Doctor Who Was Ready 
To Give His Life 

45 YEARS AT TUSKEGEE 

It is no easy thing to walk in the 
steps of a man like Booker Washing¬ 
ton, the great American Negro, yet 
Robert Moton has done it with credit 
to himself and his race. 

Twenty years ago, when Booker 
Washington died. Dr Moton succeeded 
him as head of Tuskcgce Institute, the 
great educational centre he founded. 
Now Dr Moton has resigned after giving 
45 years of his life to improving the 
conditions of his people. 

Holder of Many Degrees 

Although Dr Moton has always been 
an ardent defender of the Negro's 
rights he has never looked on the white 
man as an enemy. Conscious of his own 
dignity, he has been above insult. 

Holder of many degrees, including an 
honorary M A from Harvard, he once 
on a train was ordered by a fellow- 
traveller of another coloured skin to 
fetch a glass of water. Quietly he did so. 
It was only afterwards that the white 
man learned who it was who had 
served him, and he became a friend 
for life of the college where Dr Moton 
was teaching!.. 

It is not surprising to learn that a 
man who conducts himself thus is the 
great-great-grandson of an African prince 
who was tricked on to a slave ship 
in the bad old days. 

Friendly tl White Folks M 

As a child Robert Moton grew np 
happily enough on the old plantation 
where his ancestors were slaves, and 
the kindly interest his " white folks " 
took in his education and welfare may 
well have laid the foundation for his 
lifelong policy of conciliation toward 
the race which many Negroes look on as 
oppressors. 

After the world war a serious conflict 
arose between the blacks and the 
whites of Tuskegee over the manage¬ 
ment of the hospital there for Negro 
veterans. The whites thought the con¬ 
trol should be theirs. Dr Moton in¬ 
sisted that at least a proportion of the 
doctors should be Negroes, for if Negro 
doctors cannot work in Negro hospitals 
where can they work, and what in¬ 
centive is there for them to educate 
themselves to serve their people ? 
Feeling became so intense on the 
subject that Dr Mo ton’s life was in 
danger, and students stood guard round 
his house day and night. 

Awarded the Harmon Prize 

Finally a white deputation called on 
him to try to instil such fear in his 
heart as would cause him to alter his 
stand, but the threat of death could 
not move him. 

" Gentlemen,'* he replied, “ all my 
life has been based on a belief in the 
tolerance, the humanity, the ultimate 
fairness of the Southern white man. 
Without that my life and work have no 
meaning; if it is violated it is better 
that my life should end." 

His life did not end. The great Negro’s 
words awoke a chord of responding 
greatness in his opponents. If this man 
believed in their fairness so strongly as 
to stake his life on it, there would have 
to be coloured doctors on that hospital 
staff, much as they disliked the idea, and 
there they arc l 

Dr Moton was awarded the Harmon 
Prize in 1930 for his work in improving 
the relations between the Negro race 
and the whites. 
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ARIES AND URANUS Our Dog Toby Charles Lambs 


Hamal ; 




The chief stars of Aries, 
the Ram, relative to 
Uranus. This map 
should be kept for 
future reference. 


AN ANCIENT STELLAR 
STORY 

The Celestial Ram With the 
Golden Fleece 

DOUBLE SUNS 

By the C N Astronomer 

The constellation of Aries, the Ram, 
is now of particular interest because 
the planet Uranus is within its borders; 
both arc coming into favourable 
position for observation. 

At present Aries is rather low in the 
north-east between io and ii o’clock and 
his three most famous stars may be readily 
recognised from the accompanying star- 
map, lying away to 
the east of the Great 
Square of Pegasus. 

The position of Uran¬ 
us relative to the stars 
of Aries is also shown. 

Just now Uranus 
rises about io o’clock 
and so is not easily 
seen until toward 
midnight, but as he 
rises about half an 
hour earlier each 
week he will soon 
be.better placed. 

Aries appears to have been originally 
a constellation symbolising the pastoral 
life of the early Chaldeans some 10,000 
years ago, but the later highly civilised 
races of Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome 
wove an elaborate mythology round the 
symbolic characters of the primitive 
Euphratean peoples. So the Ram of 
the Chaldeans became the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece of the early Greeks, 

This was the Ram which, according 
to the story, conveyed Plirixus and 
Helle, the two legendary children of 
Athamas, King of Thessaly, away from 
the Queen, who had acted as a.cruel 
stepmother to them. The child Helle, 
however, lost her life as the Ram was 
carrying her across what we know as 
the Dardanelles; this was therefore 
known later as the Hellespont, after 
Helle the drowned girl.' 

Phrixus, astride the back of the fleet- 
footed Ram with the Golden Fleece, 
sped through Asia Minor and ultimately 
reached the then remote kingdom of 
Colchis, the present-day Georgia. A 
curious sense of gratitude caused the 
Ram to. be sacrificed for its Golden 
Fleece, with which the King of Colchis 
was rewarded for his protecting hospital¬ 
ity to Phrixus. To find and x'egain this 
Golden Fleece was the object of the 
Argonautic Expedition of Greek legend, 

Hama! and the Solar System 

Hamal, the name of the chief star of 
Aries, means Sheep in Arabic. It is a 
great sun radiating some 6o times more 
light than our Sun, but it takes 76 
years for this light to reach us, as Hamal 
is 4,826,000 times farther away. Its 
distance is being reduced by about eight 
miles a second, but as Hamal is travelling 
-in a south-easterly direction it will never 
come near to our Solar System. 

Beta in Aries is composed of two suns, 
Doth much larger than ours; they 
revolve round a centre of gravity, 
situated somewhere between them, in 
107 days at ail average distance apart 
of 28,750,000 miles. They are about 
3,164,000 times farther away than our 
Sun, so their light takes 50 years to 
reach us. 

Gamma in Aries is also composed of 
two suns, and was one of the first stars 
discovered to be double, the famous 
astronomer Hooke finding this to be the 
case in the year 1664, in the early days 
of the telescope. G. F. M. 


The Post Office earns revenue at the 
rate of £140 a minute. 

One-fifth of the Russian films of 1935 are 
now being prepared for child audiences. 


A Journalist Remembers 
an Old Friend 

The tea things had been cleared away, 
the tennis players sprawled in their deck 
chairs, the swallows wheeled overhead , 
and from a nearby field came the. droning 
of a threshing machine . 

Have I ever told you of my dog Toby, 
or rather our dog Toby ? asked the 
Journalist. Not that that would be 
strictly accurate cither, for \vc did not 
own him ; he owned us. 

He came into my life 011c rainy night 
as I was going home frqm the office, a 
little grey dog of nondescript breed, 
quite evidently a stray. I whistled to 
him and he ran up to me, and, standing 
on his hind legs, he literally clasped my 
hand in his paws. 

At the Office 

I could not set him adrift after that, 
so I took him home and fed him, for 
lie was famished. Grateful as he was 
(his frantic tail-wagging showed it), lie 
wasn't going to presume. I went to a 
kinema with friends that night, and 
Toby (already I was beginning to call 
him Toby in my thoughts) came with us 
part of the way and then vanished. 

It was three days before I saw him 
again. ITc was on the other side of the 
street, but ho greeted me like an old 
acquaintance and went with me to the 
office. There he slept in a corner till 
night, and then disappeared again. After 
that lie became an honorary member 
of the staff. He knew with unfailing 
accuracy which of us was due for night 
service on various days of the week, 
and invariably went to that person's 
home to fetch him. He was never wrong. 

Locked in By Mistake 

One Saturday we locked him into the 
office by mistake, and only remembered 
him on Sunday afternoon. We rushed 
round in a body to deliver him, and to 
make up for his 24-hour fast took him 
to a restaurant and regaled him with 
sausages. To our surprise he ate only 
one, and snatching up the other bolted 
with it into the street. We rushed after 
him, and were just in time to see him 
slip it under a large stone behind a 
newspaper stand, where he seemed to 
have a hoard of bones. Wc realised 
with a pang that he was not nearly so 
sure as we hoped of staying with us 
always and was making provision for 
rainy days when he would have become 
a vagrant once more. 

That these days never came we owed, 
I am convinced, to Peggy. Peggy was 
the dog of an artist friend, and the sole 
guardian of an empty bungalow he owned 
on the outskirts of the town. She did 
not take her duties very seriously; 
perhaps she thought the risk of anyone 
stealing an empty bungalow very remote, 
and every afternoon soon after sundown 
she came into town—by tram. She would 
trot to the nearest stopping-place, wait 
till her car came along, then jump up 
and seat herself gravely at the feet of 
the driver. All the tram conductors and 
drivers were her friends. 

The Last Tram 

In town she would search for her master 
at all. his favourite haunts until she 
found him. She would spend the evening 
in his company, but only up till 11 
o'clock, for nothing would induce her 
willingly to miss the last outward-bound 
tram. If by any chance she did happen 
to miss it she made straight for the 
theatre, where.there was usually a belated 
tramcar waiting for the end of the per¬ 
formance. I forget the exact occasion 
when Peggy and Toby made each other’s 
acquaintance; I only know that they 
became fast friends and boon com¬ 
panions, and spent many enjoyable 
afternoons together baiting the pam¬ 
pered lap dogs in the park. 

Yes (concluded the Journalist with a 
sigh), take him for all in all, he was a 
dog, our Toby, and I shall never see his 
like again . 


Cottage as it is 

Edmonton and Elia 

Few London suburbs cherish their 
literary traditions with greater pride 
than Edmonton, home and resting-place 
of Charles and Mary Lamb. 

One of the evidences of this was lately 
noted in the album of tributes to Charles 
Lamb’s memory compiled by the boys 
and : girls of the county schools in the* 
Cambridge Road. The album attracted 
the attention of the Charles Lamb 
Society when they visited Edmonton. 
The pilgrims noticed also the Lamb 
memorial in the ancient church and the 
carefully tended grave of Charles and 
Mary Lamb in the churchyard, on which 
they placed a wreath of laurel. 

Then they visited Lamb Cottage, 
restored, by its present owner, Miss 
Jessie Smith. Some years ago Mr 
E. V. Lucas wrote of it that " a gloomier 
house can hardly be imagined ” ; today 
it is charming within and has beautiful 
ilower-beds in front, with a lovely 
garden at the back. 

In Church Street are a Charles Lamb 
Institute and a tablet marking the site 
of the house in which Keats served his 
apprenticeship to a local surgeon and 
wrote his earliest poems. 

In the Public Library, itself a memorial 
to Lamb and Keats, are two fine 
medallion portraits of them by Sir 
George Frampton, R A, and an extensive 
collection of Eliana. 

Edmonton is becoming more and 
more an objective of literary pilgrims 
from all parts of the world. 

LONDON CALLING 
WITH MUSIC 

The ice-crcam man has started a 
delightful custom in London, 

He announces his arrival by sounding 
a sweet musical phrase which reminds 
us of cowbells in Switzerland. 

Against the accustomed din of harsh 
and strident motor-liorns this melodious 
call is easily distinguishable, and, like 
the ices, is welcome and refreshing. 

Down the Euston Road, where an 
ice-cream cart could hardly be seen for 
customers, came two London flower- 
sellers singing their wares. 

Buy my sweet lavender ! 

All fresh and picked this morning / 

they sang in stentorian voices to a quaint 
old tune. The penny bunches they 
held out to the passers-by filled the air 
with fragrance, and it was not difficult to 
believe that the lavender had been picked 
that morning at Mitcham. 

" My parents taught me the words and 
tune," said one of the women, who looked 
like a gipsy, 

A pearly king and queen and little 
princess passed that way in the evening. 
On the queen's elaborate dress was 
written in pearl buttons Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. They were collecting, after 
a day's work, for an East-End hospital. 

" Don’t those pearl buttons cost a 
great deal of money ? " we asked. 

“ Oh no,” said the pearly queen, 
" it’s not too bad. Wc buy them by 
the gross, wholesale, more than seven¬ 
teen hundred at a time. But if we had 
to buy them in a draper’s shop it would 
take years to collect enough." 


THE VERY POOR 
Great Army of the “ Relieved ” 

Poor Relief in this country continues 
on a great scale, and its dimensions 
■should be noted by those who allow 
themselves to forget the distress. 

In addition to the army of workless 
who draw unemployment benefit there 
were at the end of March 1,354,622 per¬ 
sons in England and Wales in receipt 
of Poor Relief, cither in their own homes 
or in institutions. 

In Scotland there were 363,896 more. 


II 


A NEW STUDY AT 
THE ZOO 

TESTING THE AGE OF 
GIANT TORTOISES 

Asiatic White Crane Disturbs 
Her Neighbours 

A TAME SUN-BEAR 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has purchased a collection 
of eighteen giant tortoises from the 
Galapagos Islands in order to study 
the rate at which these creatures grow 
at various stages of their career. 

Through this study it is ]loped that 
some reliable method of estimating the 
age of tortoises will be established. 

The giant tortoises range from a 
centenarian who weighs 2 cw 7 ts and 
has a shell measuring 50 inches long to a 
comparative youngster weighing 10 lbs 
and being 14 inches long. 

When they arrived they were sorted 
out and arranged according to size. 
Then each was neighed and measured 
and marked with a number. This ritual 
will be repeated at regular intervals. 

Bad-Tempered Noah 

AU eighteen are on view in the same 
den in the Tortoise House. On their 
way to this country they went off their 
food, but they began to cat as soon as 
they arrived at the Zoo, and now they 
arc eating so heartily that they are 
expected to require six bushels . of 
cabbages a week in addition to fresh 
grass and occasional fruit. 

The largest specimen lias been nick¬ 
named Noah, and he appears to have the 
distinction of being bad-tempered. 

The " Mother of the Zoo " has been 
guilty of quite unmothcrly behaviour. 
She is an Asiatic white crane who has 
been in the Gardens since 1901. 

This season a pair of Stanley cranes 
took up their residence in the enclosure 
next door to the “ Mother of the Zoo ” 
and in due course became the owners 
of two eggs, which they tended and 
guarded with the utmost zeal. They 
were rewarded for their trouble by 
hatchinga chick, who is the first Stanley 
crane to be bred at the Zoo. 

The old white crane was, however, 
irritated by the attention given to the 
chick and she began to poke her beak 
through the wires separating her from 
the Stanley cranes and tried to peck the 
youngster. A canvas barrier was placed 
between the two enclosures, but the 
white crane then tried to tear it away. 

A Pet Magpie 

However, the parent Stanley cranes 
decided that it would be best to move 
their nursery to a far corner of the 
enclosure where there was no canvas 
and no spiteful neighbour. And so all 
is now going well. 

New arrivals at the Zoo are a tame 
sun-bear who can be stroked by visitors 
though he is nearly full-grown ; a pet 
magpie who has been sent to the Zoo 
because of his thieving ways ; two Cape 
hunting-dogs, and a douroucouli. The 
lion cubs born some weeks ago are now 
on view and attracting much attention 
as they play together like kittens, 

The Empire Air Mail is well on the 
way to being doubled. 

About 27,000 German Jews have 
settled in Palestine in two years. 

The Ministry of Transport is consider¬ 
ing the possibility of withdrawing 
horses from London streets. 

The famous Roedean School on the 
cliffs near Rottingdcan has been keep¬ 
ing its jubilee. 

A generous will was made by a 
Budapest manufacturer who has left 
liis factory and all its profits to tha 
workmen employed in it. 
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How Germany Lost the Throne of Europe 
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Germany has chosen to leave her destinies in the 
hands of one of the three Napoleons who have appeared 
upon the European stage. . 

It is the supreme fact in Europe, and may affect the 
lives of all who live through the next generation. Will 
sue be the dominant nation of the Continent, leading 
in peace or will she, sacrificing liberty for the efficiency 
or the State, ride through Europe on a fiery steed, 

jyj any living men are older than the 
; German Empire ; it was almost 
a child among nations, and its rise to 
power is the wonder of the age in which 


The long hips of the dog-rose are turning red 



The nuthatch feeds on the newly-ripened 
hazel nuts and beech-mast 



The yellow scented, fruit-heads of the wild hop 
begin to ripen in hedges and copses 



The blue-pink flowers The first blackberries 
Of the marsh-mallow begin to ripen in our 
are seen hedges 

BBSHlfgigl 



. - -"fc> 

we live. 

■For'hundreds of years the German 
peopJe were poor. Scattered about in 
little States, with the danger of war 
pressing all round them, they lived on 
the land and, like all agricultural peoples 
were slow to move. After the Thirty 
Years War, which cut the population in 
two and left alive hardly any fit men 
hardly, any horses to plough the land 
the country was impoverished. Its 
industries had either disappeared or 
were hardly worth keeping. 

After Waterloo 

The hope of the future seemed to have 
died in the hearts of the German people 
and it was their own poet Schiller who 
dreamed that he saw two nations 
struggling for tlie future of tlie world 
the Frenchman throwing his iron'sword 
into the scale of justice and the Briton 
sending forth liis fleet like the arms of a 
polypus, while the German, who had 
dwelt in dreams while the Earth was 
divided iip, lived on with the poor poets 
m some ideal and simple heaven. 

Then came the great stirring up of 
Europe, when Napoleon strode across 
the Continent for twenty years. The 
number of German States fell from 180 
unc ^ cr 4 °> and twenty years after 
Waterloo the first foundations of com¬ 
mercial unity were laid. Yet long after 
Waterloo each German State, was 
practically a foreign land in trade, and 
still, forty years after that, Germany 
remained split up, with seven systems 
of coinage, a hundred banks making 
banknotes, and 46 separate legal systems. 

Then at last the war in* which 
1 tussia tiied in vain to crush France 
brought Germany together. Now there 
was an end of separate courts and laws and 
legal systems and little private schemes 
l lie Germans were a nation with one great 
home, and Prussia was to lead them. 

The New Empire 

The new Empire flourished mightily 
She organised her railways ; within a 
generation she trebled the length of her 
lines. When the German Empire began 
we had 4000 miles more railways than 
Germany, but after only fifteen years 
her lines were 4000 miles longer than 
ours. She built up a great home market 
and established rich banks. Her popu¬ 
lation grew rapidly. In fift}^ years 
Germany found 24 million new people 
to provide for in a country more crowded 
than any American State. 


It is 21 years since Germany abandoned her com¬ 
mercial triumph over Europe and set out on that 
ten lble journey which shattered her power and brought 
her people to beggary. She bad been master of Europe • 
she became a beggar at the door. 

Let us see how Germany made herself master of the 
Continent, how she won the dazzling prize and threw it 
all away. 

soldiers has become a nation of merchants Germany has no longer to pay any 
and shopkeepers disputing the prize tribute to foreign nations, but is now 

■xl T \ e WOr ! d S markets ; receiving such tribute from them ; and 

c lesor o war between nations the primary source from which this wealth 


The reed-mace, or cat’s tail, is flowering 



The red sword-grass moth appears 


It is easy to see that the life of Europe 
could not remain as it was with a new 
Empire like this in the field. Though 
Germany was still in feudal times when 
the Age of Machinery had begun in 
England she set out with groat advan¬ 
tages. The industrial fight in these 
islands began without railways or 
steamships, but the new Germany 
arrived in the Scientific Age. 

She grew richer and richer ; the mark 
of her hand spread over Europe, Her 
home market consolidated, she went 
marketing across the Continent. No 
longer would she be an agricultural 
btate. She turned herself about, and in 
a generation she took the pillar of her 
prosperity from the fields and set it in 
the factories. On land and sea she grew 
powerful and rich. She built the fastest 
ship afloat, and in 1900 she carried forty 
of every hundred passengers across the 
Atlantic. No wonder her Prince Biilow 
wrote joyfully; 

The poor German country has become 
rich, 1 he nation of thinkers . poets , and 


that all right-thinking people see with 
pride, in which the brain-power of one 
nation is pitted against the brain-power 
of another. It happened that in all 
those years the long arm of British 
commerce was reaching out across the 
Earth, and while there was being built 
tip in these islands the mightiest world¬ 
wide commerce ever seen, Germany was 
capturing the markets of the Continent, 
and on the commercial battlefields of 
Europe was none to say her nay. In 
those great battles of peace the Germans 
beat the British more than once. 

The Coal-Tar War 

If we were to write of such things in 
the language of war we should write of 
the fight for the coal-tar industry as a 
sort of Waterloo, in which German won 
we lost. The story of that war is 
difficult to believe. For want of brains 
we threw away a mighty British industry. 

The battle began with the discovery 
of the precious things that are hidden 
in coal. Most of us know that in 
making gas from coal . many other 
products are obtained, and only a life¬ 
time ago these things were regarded as 
a nuisance and allowed to run to waste. 
Then an English chemist made dyes of 
these things, and the waste became 
worth a hundred pounds a ton. ‘ 

Here was a discovery made in 
England, and all the raw materials of the 
industry were here; we, too, were the 
greatest consumers of the dyes found in 
these furnace rubbish-heaps. It was 
our golden opportunity ; yet Germany 
captured this industry and for more than 
a generation ivas drawing tribute from the 
British people by the use she made of 
British brains. 

This scientific nation set its own 
chemists to work with a zeal that no 
British Government had ever thought 
worth while. Six German firms had 500 
chemists among them, with 350 engin¬ 
eers and other experts—-there was a 
scientific expert for every twenty work¬ 
men ; yet it was reckoned at that time 
that there were but thirty or forty chem¬ 
ists in the whole industry in England ! 
Professor's Great Boast 
It is hard to believe that at this time 
thcic was being distilled in this country 
twice as much coal-tar for dyes as in 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Holland 
put together, but anyone can see what 
happened. Our textile trades depend 
enormously on dyes ; these trades, worth 
£200,000,000 a year and employing one 
and a half million people, depend on dye¬ 
stuffs which cost about £2, 000,000 a 
year, and Germany managed things so 
well and we managed them so ill that 
the products of the coal-tar were sent 
from hero to Germany and came back in 
the shape of dyes multiplied many times 
m value. Of these dyes, so vital to the 
welfare of this country, only a tenth of 
what we needed did we make ourselves. 

What does it matter so long as we 
are making money ? *' said one manu¬ 
facturer m discussing our neglect of 
chemistry. He has found out what it 
matters now. He has seen the British 
nation throw away an industry, and he 
was soon able to read the speech of a 
German professor who pointed out 
that Germany, without the natural 
resources of Fngland and France, had 
wrested from both countries a source of 
national wealth. 

This professor, in those days of Ger- 
many s prosperity before the war, was 
able to make this boast at our expense ; 


originates has its home not in Germany, 
but in England . 

It is one of the most singular phenomena 
in the domain of industrial chemistry that 
the chief industrial nation and the most 
practical people in the tvorld has been 
beaten in the endeavour to turn to account 
a coal-tar which it possesses, \ 

Science versus Politics 

If the capture of the coal-tar industry 
was a victory over Great Britain the 
capture of the indigo market in India 
\vas a victory over the British Empire, 
rhe trade in indigo was worth £3,000,000 
a year to India, but the German chemists 
planned to capture it with the same 
determination as the German Army Staff 
planned to capture Brussels. 

For twenty years expenditure was 
lavished on experiments to produce' 
artificial indigo to take the place of the 
natural dye, and in the end the chemists 
succeeded, the trade in India was 
ruined, while its prosperity in Germany 
went up with a bound ; and the quantity 
of indigo Germany produced in her 
laboratories at the opening of this 
century would have equalled the pro¬ 
duction of nearly 400 square miles of 
plantations in India. 

Everywhere it is the same ; education 
pays. An ounce of science is worth a ton 
of politics, and a week in a laboratory 
may be worth ten years of talk in 
Parliament. 

Germany went into business with the 
best brains that have ever been put into 
it. She began at the beginning; she 
educated her people ; she paid for brains 
as well as hands. While millions of boys 
and girls were turned out of our English 
schools uneducated at 13, no child was 
allowed to leave a German school until 
14, and the opportunities in her techni¬ 
cal schools were unequalled in the world. 

It can hardly be doubted that in 
peaceful development Germany could 
have mastered Europe. She had in her 
grasp the overlordship and control of the 
trade of Europe. 

When the war broke out German trade 
was .supreme in Europe, a fact few 
British people were aware of, so rapid 
had been Germany’s climb to power. She 
was selling to us twice as much as we 
sold to her, and to all Europe her exports 
were half as much again as ours. She 
had won the magnificent market of the 
United Kingdom as well as the market 
of the Continent. 


A God of Brass 

Such was the height Germany had 
reached in Europe. She had set herself 
on a throne that only she herself could 
bring into the dust. She might have 
been the leader of the nations in Europe 
a great example to the world of the glory 
that lies in peace. But the proud 
German Empire in gaining the visible 
world lost hold on the Eternal. Behind 
all her splendours and all her powers was 
a god of brass. Had she pursued her 
ways of peace nothing could have hin¬ 
dered her, and the spirit of her people 
and the efficiency of her methods must 
have made her the most prosperous 
nation in the world, But she chose the 
wrong way. 

Empires have forgotten God before 
and armies could not save them. Every 
friend of Europe and every friend of Ger¬ 
many will pray that in this critical hour 
Germany will remember the path that led 
her to destruction and will choose the 
path that will lead her to salvation. 
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THE HOUSE THAT DISAPPEARED 


w 


Serial Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

CHAPTER 13 

What Mr Leaman Told 

Pith in- less than ten minutes after the 
bargee had hailed him Roger was 
seated in the little cabin of the foremost 
•barge with two men. But neither of these 
came up to liis anticipation. They were so 
different from his father and Kagan. 

One was a dark, brisk man with shoulders 
so square that his tweed' coat must have 
been padded, who, directly the bargee had 
brought down their visitor and gone, rose ; 
with a sheaf of memoranda in one hand and,' 
extending the other, said quickly, without 
drawing the breath, “ Pleased* to meet you, 
Mr Roger Greyson. Meet Mr Pesketh.” 
And he indicated his companion, a sandy- 
liaired fellow, whose sandy eyes and sandy 
moustadhc matched his hair. 

Roger shook hands, mutely overcome by 
amazement. But in that instant, even as 
his hand came into contact with the hand 
of the sandy-haired man, which felt dank 
as a fish, his brain flashed a. warning to 
him—whatever .these men said, whatever 
they told him, lie must betray no astonish¬ 
ment. He must let them do the talking, 
offer no comment, then swallow as much or, 
as little as caution dictated. 

“ My name is Leaman/’ the dark, brisk 
man said at once. “ I come from the 
United States of America ; a great country, 
Mr Roger, as you’ll allow/' lie was smiling 
at Roger. “ Well, now we're all friends,” he 
said cordially. ‘ “ Why aren’t you at 
Liverpool?” 

Show no surprise, whispered Roger’s 
brain. “ Because I’d rather be here, I 
suppose,” he responded indifferently. 

“ I see. You don't trust.us. Of course 
you’ve guessed that I am Well Wisher ? ” 
And when this evoked no answer the 
American passed Roger liis handful of 
papers. “ Cast your eyes over tliese. 
They’ll put you wise,” he explained. 

Roger did not study the papers. But lie 
saw enough, supported by passports, to 
show him that Mr Gabriel V. Leaman 
represented a firm , of estate agents in New 
York, and that the sandy-haired English-, 
man followed a similar business in London. 

He returned the papers and waited. 

“ Satisfied ? ” , remarked Mr Leaman 
inquiringly. “ So you’d rather not commit 
yourself‘yet ? Very well/’ He glanced at 
the Londoner, who gave him a nod. ” Mr 
Roger,” lie went on briskly, “ you’ve made 
a mistake in not proceeding to Liverpool, 
For now you-must have the story from us 
instead of direct from the lips of our good 
friend your father. Did you ever hear of 
Cyrus. A. Varleigh ? ” 

“ No,” said Roger. 

The American raised his eyebrows. “ Is 
that so ? ” he drawled. “ Cyrus A., let me 
tell you, is a very big noise in my country ; 
yes, sir. And he traces his descent straight 
back to that William de Varleigh who lifted 
your Priory from those bone-heads the 
monks.” 

As Leaman slapped out these words he 
looked hard at Roger.to mark their, effect. 
But Roger’s face revealed nothing ; lie had 
never kept it so wooden. 

The Londoner broke in. “ I,ct me tell 
him, Leaman,” he uttered. ” More than 
once,” he said, turning to Roger, ” houses 
and buildings of historic interest have been 
demolished here, shipped to the States, and 
there re-ercctcd. You’ve heard of that ? 
"Yes. Well, in the last few years my firm in 
London, acting through Mr Lcaman's firm 
in New York, have made your father offer 
after offer for the Priory on behalf of this 
American millionaire who has been anxious 
to re-erect it in America and live in it. 
Offer after offer. Your father refused each, 
until last autumn, when he agreed to sell.” 

Leaman leaned forward. “ Yes, Mr. 
Roger,” he smiled. “ As I understand it, 
the Colonel was finding the times had grown 
too hard for him, but had discovered a great 
opening in Kenya for a man with the dollars 
to take there. We saw to that for him. We 
paid him nine-tenths of the purchase price 
in the autumn, and the rest we paid him 
the moment we’d finished the job.” 

“ He made one stipulation,” Pesketh 
resumed. “ That the house-breakers, as 
we call them, should start in mid-January, 
and that every trace of the house should be 
removed before mid-July ; even to the re¬ 
turfing of its site. He demanded of us to 
guarantee that. Which we did.” 

“ Child's play t ” laughed Leaman. 

“ Admittedly, to the gang of experts you 
brought from America with you.” The 


Londoner spoke as though to reprove Ins 
companion for boasting. “ But after all, 
remember, there wasn’t so much of it, 
Leaman. The Priory, as it survived in 
modern times,' was merely a corner, one 
might say, of the Priory which William de' 
Varleigh kept to live in after destroying the 
monastery itself. Except for the long 

refectory-” he was adding portentously, 

when the American burst in again. 

“ Oh, cut that out, Pesketh! Ask our 
friend to guess where it is now.” 

They stopped and stared at Roger, 
inviting his answer. 

But, startled as he felt, he stuck to his 
purpose. ** I’m not good,” he responded, 
“ at guessing.” 

“ Or don't mean to be,” said Leaman, 
with a sharp look. “ Well, what about this, 
your Priory is under your nose.” He 
paused, and smiled. “ It is on these three 
big barges /” he said. “It’s packed in 
crates, all ready, Mr Roger, for tranship¬ 
ment. These barges will carry it to the 
Pool at Mistchurch-” 

“ Whence our specially chartered vessel 
will take it across to the States, sir,” the 
sandy-haired Londoner completed officiously. 

Roger did not like this man, who re¬ 
sembled a fox too much, nor did Gabriel V. 
Leaman attract him at all. There was 
something just too brisk about Gabriel V., 
and his smile, Roger thought; was just too 
ready to show itself. Moreover, Gabriel V. 
possessed thin hands with long , stringy fingers. 

He had to consider his next step. This 
stuffy little cubby-hole, with a bunk on 
either side and a ceiling nearly touching 
his head, would for ever after be associated 
in his memory with the most astoijnding 
news that had entered his life. It was news 
at which his imagination was reeling, but 
which his intelligence could hardly* reject. 
It accounted so perfectly for the Priory’s 
disappearance. 

Nevertheless, he remained on his guard. 
He decided to feel his way; to seem satisfied; 
not to let them glimpse his suspicion. 

“ Do you mind,” he began, looking from 
one to the other, “ just telling me some¬ 
thing ? How did you know that I’d come 
to the river today ? ” 

“ Wc didn’t. We felt confident you’d gone 
to Liverpool, It was only when our bargee 
sighted you that we knew, Mr Roger.” 

That sounds true, thought Roger. Aloud 
lie went on, “ When you pulled down the 
Priory did you surround it with hoardings ?” 

“ We always ‘ do. To keep intruders 
away. Though we might as well have 
saved our trouble,” laughed the American, 
“ for there wasn't a soul came near the 
marsh all the time.” 

(i And when did you finish the job ? ” 

• “ About ten days ago.” 

“I see,” said Roger. “And where is 
your gang of workmen now ? ” 

“ On the high seas, .my friend. They 
sailed with their foreman last Friday.” 

CHAPTER 14 
' How Much To Believe 

’T’iiere was still so much that Roger 

* desired to learn, but more than-ever 
he felt the need to go cautiously. 

Here he was with these two, and much at 
their mercy if they were meditating mis¬ 
chief against himself. And what else 
could he think, remembering that faked 
photograph to get him out of the way, and 
recalling the Rat's strangling fingers while 
glancing at Lcaman’s ? 

He might make some excuse to get away 
now.* But by. doing that he abandoned 
further discoveries. No, he must see it 
through, and pretend to accept these men 
still at their own valuation. 

He glanced at his watch. He had been 
here for half an hour. Then his cars caught 
a bumping against the side of the barge, and 
at once the scuffle of heavy oars striking the 
water. So the bargee was pulling himself 
ashore in his tub. “ He is leaving me all 
alone with them,” Roger reflected. Ho 
wondered if the man had had orders to 
leave them. 

His companions glanced at each other, 
“ So Tom’s off,” said Leaman. Pesketh 
nodded. “Yes, till the evening,” he 
answered. “ You'll have to swim ashore 
if you want to leave yet awhile.” And, 
though the words were addressed to the 
American, Roger had no doubt that they 
were aimed at himself. 

“ But we mustn’t break up yet,” he said, 
playing liis part. “ I know there are one 
or two things .I want to ask you.” Ho 
paused, as if cudgelling his memory, ii Oli* 


yes,” lie burst outf ” Did my father happen 
to tell you why he kep time in the dark all 
the time ? ” * 

. “ He certainly did,” declared Mr Pesketh. 
“ You had grown so deeply attached to the 
house, he said, that he hadn’t the heart to 
tell you what was afoot until it was all over.” 

Which explains our Easter cruise, . of 
course, Roger thought. “ I suppose,” he 
said aloud, “ you’ve got my father’s receipt 
for the money you paid him ? ” 

He had brought this out very quickly, 
much too abruptly, as he felt on the 
instant; but the men appeared to take no 
offence at such crudeness ; on the contrary, 
Leaman greeted it with a loud laugh. 

“ Certainly. Mr Roger ! ” lie laughed. 
“ I’d be a dud business man if I didn’t take 
those receipts for the firm which employs 
me. Yes, sir ! The last receipt is on its 
way to New York at this moment with our 
foreman, and the receipt for the first instal¬ 
ment lias been there since December. I’d 
say we did take care to have all in order.” 

“ Of course. I don't know why I asked 
you,” said Roger. Nor did he. The ques¬ 
tion had, sprung to his lips of itself almost. 
“ Now would you mind telling me this ? It 
sounds rather funhy, but last Wednesday I 
spent the night by the river, and someone 
came spying on me. Do you know who it 
was ? ” 

“I’ll tell the world that I do,” Mr 
Leaman said heartily. “ It was the yokel 
whom I engaged to get into touch with you.” 
“ Fetlock ? ” 

“ Docs he call himself that ? Very likely. 
Pesketh and I were busy up to the eyes on 
this business when I heard that a lad had 
been seen on the train. It occurred to me 
at once that that lad might be you, that 
you’d missed the Colonel, you see, but I 
couldn't be certain. So, as that village 
lout was hanging about near our barges, I 
gave him a shilling and told him to find out 
who the lad was. But I wasn’t to reckon 
he'd trail af^er you all the night.” 

“ I sec, yes; thank you,” said Roger. 
“ It puzzled me, of course. Just as Thurs¬ 
day did, the next day, I mean, on Thursday 
afternoon I was sitting under a hedge when 
somebody jumped out and attacked me.”. 

Up went Leaman’s hands in a gesture of 
mock apology. “ There, Pesketh 1 Didn’t 
I tell you he’d spring that 1 ” he laughed. 
“ It was I, Mr Roger. It was 1 ! Want 
my blood for it ? Of course, I didn’t 
know it was you on that stump, not from 
Adam. To tell you the truth,” he con¬ 
tinued, with his smooth smile, “ you’ll 
remember that you were sitting with,your 
back to the hedge, and I mistook you for a 
lad who's been clerking for me on this job, 
but lazying his time as soon as my back was 
turned. So I thought I’d read him a lesson.” 

“ You were taking a holiday yourself, 
then ? ” said Roger. 

“ True enough. And the moment I'd gone 
the young monkey slipped off, as I thought 
when I caught sight of his back through the 
hedge. I decided to give him a shock.” 

“ You would,” observed Mr Pesketh, 
“ You like your joke, Leaman.” 

“ Yes. And as soon as I saw a sack left 
lying around I saw the cream of this joke ; 
to scare the lad without his knowing who’d 
caught him. That’s why I beat it as soon 
as it seemed that he’d recognised me.” 

“ Well, tliaRs that,” said Roger, keeping 
his thoughts to himself. “£Do you think I 
could send a radio message to my father ? ” 
“ At spa ? ” uttered Pesketh quickly. 

“ Yes. He’s at sea, you said ? ” * 

“You might. He’ll be well on his way 
now.” 

“ That was quite a good photograph/’ 

“ It was, Mr Roger.” 

“ How did you get it ? ” 

“ From the shipping company’s agent at 
Liverpool. One of his staff snapped, the 
passengers from the dockside, and. your 
father called over the rail to Mr Leaman 
and myself asking us to beg a copy of the 
snap directly it had been developed, then 
to have it enlarged and passed on to you.” 

“ Oh, you and Mr Leaman accompanied 
my father to Liverpool ? ” 

“ We drove him up from Whinbcrry in 
my car. Wc are staying at Coldhavcn.” 

“ Last Monday ? ” Roger said quickly. 

“ Yes, last Monday morning.’’ 

“ I wish my father had left those instruc¬ 
tions for me behind him l ” 

“ Yes, and so I told him,” sighed Mr 
Pesketh, “ But he assured us he had written 
to you at your school telling you fully what 
to do.” 

“ I never received that letter ! ” Roger 
exclaimed. * * 

“No?” inquired Gabriel V. Leaman, 
eyeing him narrowly. “ Is that so,” drawled 
the American, Then lie drew a packet of 
chewing gum from his - pocket. “Help 
yourself,” he uttered, extending the packet. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



^NY boy or girl who has not :i 

yet joined the League of 
Ovaltineys is missing lots of fun. 
There are secret high-signs, signals, 
and a mysterious code. Then 
there' is the handsome bronze 
badge, which thousands of boys 
and girls.are now wearing. 

Elsie, Johnnie and Winnie—those 
popular Ovaltineys—will be happy 
to welcome you into the League, 

FILL UP THE 
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FORM BELOW 

On receipt of the form below, the 
Chief Ovaltiney will send you the ’ 
official handbook, and tell you how to 
get your bronze badge. Send the form' v .‘I 
in an ofjen envelope (£d. stamp). . 
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To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 
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of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League. 


Name . 
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The CN Plane That Any Boy Can Make and Fly 


r T , HE model plane described here is 
* an excellent little flyer, and it is 
easy to make if the diagrams and de¬ 
scription are followed closely. 

The materials needed are a sheet of 
medium weight cartridge paper which 
has not been rolled, a piece of tracing 
or grease-proof paper, scissors, a pen¬ 
knife, a ruler, and some tube glue. 
Also a small strip of tin, which can be 
cut quite easily with scissors from an 
old tin box ; a piece of wire, such as a 
straightened-out hairpin or paper-clip, 
or the wire stem from an artificial 
flower; a matchstick for the whccl- 
. axle, and half a matchstick to keep 
the rubber motor in place. We shall 
also need a small piece of thin card¬ 
board for the wheels. 

All the paper parts and the wheels 
may be traced from the diagram. A 
half-plan only is shown for parts 1, 2, 
and 4 ; in each case the edge from 
which the design is to be duplicated is 
shown as a heavy broken line. 

gEFORE starting to trace it is advis¬ 
able to draw a clean straight line 
across the middle of the tracing paper 
and use this as a fold, drawing the 
parts that are to be duplicated against 
the line. When the parts have been 
traced, fold the'paper so that the other 
half of each part can be traced from 
that already drawn. The paper should 
be folded outward, so that when com¬ 
pleted the second half of the tracing 
will appear on the same side of the 
sheet as the first half. 

When the full tracings of all parts 
are completed it will be necessary to 
trace them neatly on to the cartridge 
paper. This can be done by turning 
the paper over with the pencilled side 
facing the cartridge paper. If we then 
go over the design as seen through the 
tracing paper some of the pencilling 
will be transferred to the cartridge 
paper, giving a fairly clear outline. 

r priE next thing to do before cutting 
out is to score all the lines to be 
bent. These arc shown as dotted lines 
on the diagrams. It is important that 
this should be done neatly, using a ruler 
and some hard point, such as a hard 
pencil or the back of a penknife point. 
Be very careful not to score too deeply. 


Then cut the slits A and pierce the 
small holes in part 5, as well as those 
on the fuselage legs on part 1. 

Now we can cut out the parts and 
begin to assemble the aeroplane. 

First take part 1, which is* the 
fuselage, and glue the under sides 
.together as directed, seeing that they 
lie accurately beneath each other. 
Next fold the tail, part 4, and glue 
together the two fin areas to form an 
upright fin of double thickness, and 
bend the remaining lobes out to make 
the tail. 

^llow the glued fin to set for an hour 
pressed in a book so that the fin 
sticks well, then glue the tail on the 
end of the fuselage where shown in the 
picture. While the tail is setting into 
place see that the lobes are drying 
straight and are not allowed to droop. 
Turn slightly upward the two elevator 
. areas at the rear edge of the tail. 

Now take part 5 and glue this im¬ 
mediately At front of the tail, with the 
pointed end backward. v 

Next take a small piece of pencil 
stump three-quarters of an inch long, 



Ready for flight—the C N plane, designed hy Mr W. Rigby 



How the motor and propeller are assembled 

foi'ce out the lead and round off the 
point a little, as shown in the picture. 
If the lead will not come out easily 
split the pencil, remove the lead, and 
glue the wood together again. 

W E must now cut out a strip of tin, 
three inches long by three-eighths 
of an inch wide, and pierce a small hole 
at the centre and another nearly half 
an inch away. Take the wire, also three 
inches long, and pass an end through 
the centre hole, bend it back to pass 
it through the other hole, and finally 
bring it round the blade to hold it 
firmly as shown in the small picture. 
Then take the other end of the wire, 


pass it right through the pencil-stump 
and form it into a narrow crook. 

Now take part 6 and glue it well, 
at the same time rubbing glue all 
over the pencil-stump. Wrap the part 
over the pencil-stump and then glue 
the whole on to the front of the 
fuselage, as shown, allowing the end 
of the stump, to project slightly so 
that the propeller revolves freely. It 
is a good idea to wrap some thread 
about this part, while it is setting, so 
that it gets a good grip. 

Make the wheels of cardboard, of 
the diameter shown in the large 
diagram, and glue them into place by 
passing a matchstick through the 
holes on the fuselage-legs and attach¬ 
ing the wheels each side. 

f\jow we can put on the wings, first 
bending their edges slightly down¬ 
ward to the angle shown in the photo¬ 
graph. This must be done very care¬ 
fully and accurately, as the standard of 
flying depends entirely on the wings. 
Next glue the wings firmly to the plat¬ 
form just behind the undercarriage, 
getting them at true right angles to the 
fuselage. Take part 3, which is the 
wing-bracing strut, and pass it through 
the two slits A on the fuselage, then 
bend it so as to pass the two ends into 
the slits A on the wings, finally gluing 
the ends underneath the wings. It is 
important to see that the wings tilt 
slightly upward, as this will give the 
model a good flying balance. 

Finally bend the blades of the pro¬ 
peller, taking each tip between the 
thumb and forefinger and giving an 
even twist so that they appear as in 


the' drawing. They should be well 
bent over and at approximately the 
same angle. 

1 Now take a couple of two-inch rub¬ 
ber bands, about a thirty-second of an 
inch thick, loop them together and 
attach to the aeroplane, one end being 
passed over the crook in the pro¬ 
peller shaft* and the other under the 
tunnel formed by part 5, where the 
loop is secured by passing half a match¬ 
stick through the two holes and catch¬ 
ing the loop on as it passes through. 

’ynE model is how ready for its trials, 
and if the instructions have been 
carefully followed the little plane will 
prove a splendid flyer.. 

- First of all examine the model well 
to see that the, wings are level and 
that the tail is upright and true,, with 
no warps or creases. Sec also that the 
propeller is running freely, and if not 
put the tiniest spot of fine machine 
oil at the back of the propeller on the 
nose of the pencil-stump. No oil should 
be allowed to get on the rubber bands. 

Now try a glide without any motive 
power, and if the model dives steeply 
put up the tail elevators a little. If 
it glides for.a short distance but then 
goes over to one side, look to see if 
one wing is warped and not level 
with the other. 

J\Jow try a short flight, turning the 
elastic up to 100' turns and launch¬ 
ing in a follow-through movement, 
keeping the model on a level keel and 
not' throwing it upward. ■ We can turn 
the elastic up to 200 turns, but not 
more. To loop the model, throw 
definitely upward fairly strongly. 
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The CN Question Box 


Jacko Runs Off 


Questions must be asked on postcards, and sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
Mouse, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one question on each card , with name and address. 


How Did the Sand Get On the Beach ? 
n practically all the flat beaches 
round our coasts there is an accu¬ 
mulation of sand, gravel, or shingle of a 
yellowish-brown colour. The nature of 
this material depends on three things: 
the character of the adjoining rocks, the 
force of the waves, and the direction of 
the currents. All the material has been 
worn away from the coasts. Fine, light 
material like chalk is generally carried 
out,to: sea, but the heavier material, like 
flints, is battered about on the beach 
and gradually worn down to sand. The 
currents sweep the broken flints along, 
and at one part the pebbles or coarse 
shingle will be deposited, while the finer 



Waves and weather break up the cliffs, and fragments 
of all sizes and shapes are washed away. 



The waves grind and wear the rough fragments down 
and wash them on the beach, depositing first the 
large pebbles, then the smaller, and last the fine sand. 

gravel is carried still farther and de¬ 
posited at some more favourable point 
on the shore. Most of these coarser rock 
fragments are yellow inbolour, and so the 
prevailing colour of our beaches is yellow. 
The sand is made of one of the com¬ 
monest elements in the world—silicon. 


Ages ago the Earth’s crust was formed 
by certain things turning solid, and the 
element silicon was burned up into 
oxygen. The common name for the 
compound of silicon and oxygen is 
silica. A great portion, of this silica, 
made up of tiny grains, became glued 
together by means of other, softer, sub¬ 
stances, so as to form the sort of rock 
called sandstone. And when this rock 
is exposed to water and wind the sand¬ 
stone is broken into sand, . 

What is a Potato Ring? 

A ring which served as an ornament of 
the wooden howl in which potatoes used to 
be served in Ireland. 

What Do the Letter and Number On a 
Fishing Boat Mean? 

That the boat is registered under the 
Merchant Shipping Act. The letter is the 
initial of the home port, and to it is some¬ 
times added the final letter of the county in 
which that port is situated. 

What is a Bun Penny? 

A penny issued about the middle of last 
century bearing the head of Queen Vic¬ 
toria with the hair done up in a bunch 
familiarly known as a bun. 

What is a Windjammer? 

Windjammer is a slang term for a mer¬ 
chant sailing ship and is sometimes applied 
to vessels bringing wheat to Europe from 
Australia, 

How Did Robert Hooke Anticipate the 
Steam-Engine? 

By his air pump. This led to New¬ 
comen’s atmospheric engine, which in turn 
anticipated the inventions of Watt and 
Stephenson, 

What was a Lictor ? - 

An officer who walked before certain 
magistrates in ancient Rome. On his left 
shoulder he bore a bundle of rods with an 
axe in the middle. This emblem, called the 
fasces, symbolised the magistrate’s power of 
corporal and capital punishment. The name 
lictor is derived from the Latin word 
ligare, to bend; or from licerc, to summon. 


Tacko was thoroughly enjoying every 
J minute of his holiday. 

The only thing lie missed was a friend 
to play with. If only Chimp could 
have been there ! 

As he wasn’t Jacko had to make the 
best of it without him. 

u Come on, Baby/ 1 he cried, clutching 
his little brother’s hand. “ We’ll go 
and have a look at the caves.” 


Mother Jacko, looking up from her 
book, threw them a smile. 

" That’s much better than scrambling 
about on slippery rocks,” she thought. 

A piercing yell from Baby, not long 
after, made her jump. 

Baby was buried in sand so deep that 
only his head-and arms could be seen. 

” Let me out, Jacko ! Let me out 1 ” 
he screamed. 



Mother Jacko hurried to the rescue 


Mother Jacko, who was sitting in a 
deckchair reading, looked up. ” Now, do 
take care of him, Jacko,” she called out. 
But they were halfway across the beach. 

When they got to the caves the tide 
was so high that the entrance to them 
was cut off. 

” What a sell! ” exclaimed Jacko. 
" Now what shall we do ! ” 

Baby knew. “ Dig a big sand castle,” 
lie said. 

Jacko didn't think much of that. 

” Tell you what,” he said. ” I’ll dig 
a sand pit and bury you in it. Come on.” 

And, racing back to their spades, they 
began to dig an enormous hole. 


But Jacko was running away as fast 
as he could go. 

Mother Jacko hurried to the rescue. 

” Naughty Jacko ! ” she said, as she 
shovelled away the sand. 

” There you are ! ” she cried at last, 
pulling Baby up to his feet. ” Now stay 
here and play with Mother.” 

But to her astonishment the young 
rascal wriggled himself out of her arms 
;pid ran after his brother. And Mother 
Jacko, following them with her eyes, no 
longer wondered. 

An old gentleman in a bathchair was 
standing ice-creams to all the children 
on the beach ! 





SEASIDE HOLIDAYS at 
2d. an hour. 

giving 17,000 shim children a day by the sea. 
Twelve hours* enjoyment for 2/-. What an invest¬ 
ment t Will you share in thus increasing health 
and happiness by sending a kindly contribution to 
The Rev.Percy Ineson,East End Mission,Central 
Hall, Bromley St.,Commercial Rd., Stepney,E.l. 


THE ABYSSINIA V. ITALY PKT. FREE I 

With the probability of WAR between theso two eouiitries, 
tho contents of this magnificent packet will become a 
lasting record of the conflict. It includes a splendid 
short SET of Ethiopian (Abyssinian) stamps. All largo 
and multi-coloured. Tho Italian stamps includo flno 
Statuo of tho FASCIST Leader, Mussolini, on horseback, 
also King Victor Emmanuel ni. Other countries repre¬ 
sented arc Sot 3 Japan (Chrysanthemum), Cniana (un¬ 
used), Old Russia (ltomonotf period). Upper Volta (mint), 
stamps from tho Orient, including Siam and Eritish 
Colonials. 35 different. Don’t delay—send to-day. 2d. 
post ago requesting approvals,— LI SB TJ It N & TOWN¬ 
SEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 





All about the World’s 
Greatest Radio Show 

/^LYMPIA has thrown open its doors, revealing all the 
^ latest wonders in the realm of wireless. There is a 
special television section, too, and a better-than-ever theatre 
where you can see and hear your favourite broadcasting stars. 
Whether you visit the Exhibition or not, you should read all 
about this show of shows in this week’s special Exhibition 
Number of POPULAR WIRELESS. 
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POPULAR 
WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 

3 d 



KEEP THEM CLEAN 


If you take care of your teeth 
they will last you all your life. 
There is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 

Euthymol 

IQOTH/PAStE 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
■ will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for I is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Three Letters 

'J'hree letters together compose 
my whole name, 

Which backward and forward will 
both read the same. 

I walk on four feet, and improve 
the poor soil, 

Feed and clothe British subjects 
* in Britain’s fair isle. 

Answer next week 

The Postman 

JTor ten years a donkey known as 
Midnight Express has been 
carrying mails and parcels be¬ 
tween a town in Oregon and a 
mining station 12 ipiles away. He 
travels entirely alone over rough 
mountain roads regardless of the 
weather. 

Beware 

]\|RS De Saiythe was instructing 
her new maid. 

“ And, by the way, Ethel,” she 
said, “ you had better not wear 
any jewellery when you are serving 
my guests tonight.” 

“ I have nothing of value, 
madam,” replied the maid, “ but 
thank you for the warning.” 

Id On Parle Fran gals 


A Zoological Acrostic 



^niaul, bird, fish, reptile, and insect names are represented by 
these sketches. When the names are found and arranged in the 
right order the initial letters will spell*the name of anothpr animal. 

. ’ . Answer next week 



A Bad Crop 

Cottager : I planted some pota-. 

toes in my garden and what 
do you • hink came up ? 

Neighbour: Potatoes ? 

Cottager: No ; a herd of pigs, 
and ate them all. 

. Proof 

A Londoner had been showing 
a friend from the country 
some of the old and new buildings 
in the City. At the end of the day t 
the countryman 5 remarked-'that* 
the old buildings, were obviously 
better built-than the new ones, 
because they ‘have stood so much 
longer. 

' Jumbled Dwellings 

When re-shuflled the letters of 
each of the following phrases 
spell the name’ of a place in which 
people live. 

AS CELT . OH,.SUE 
BLOW A GUN NO MAINS 

OH, LET GET COAT 

A nswcr next week 

Misunderstood 

JJiS lordship was showing his,. 

friend Mr Newrich round the 
baronial hall when a youth was 

seen in the distance. ;*".- 

“That’s my son,”: said-his lord- 
ship. “ He’s playing Wagner in the 
village tonight.” , . 

“Good,” said A'lr Newrich; “let’s 
go along and sec ’im beat ’im.” 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations aytons; the clues below are indicated by asterisks. Answer next week 


La m6che La sorcidre Le guichet 

wick ''. witch wicket 

La meche de la bougie est longue. 
La vieille sorci£re me fait peur. 

Un guichet nous barraitTentree. 

First Aid 

/J'he safest place in Egypt seems 
. to be a railway train. 

' The Cairo Safety First Aid 
Society reports that in a ‘year 
there were only five injuries in 
railway accidents, but in the same 
time inore than 7600 cases of 
scorpion sting' were treated,, and 
10,600 quarrelsome people needed 
first aid! 

Upside Down 

When is your toy boat no longer 
a boat? 

You can’t call the answer to mind ? 
It happens sometimes when it is 
afloat. 

Tis when it turns turtle, you’ll 
find! 


Growing Grain 

A T harvest time this pretty idea 
for "home * decoration can be 
carried out if we collect a few’ ripe . 
ears of wheat, barley, or oats with 
fairly long stalks. ; 

. The ears should be placed in a 
jar of water, heads downward, and 
left to soak 1 for about a'day. Then 
arrange the stalks, right way up,’in 
a vase, which need not contain any 
water.' If we soak the ears in water 
for five* minutes every day/ the 
grains wilt soon begin to .sprout 
into tiny plants,' and ■ eventually 
each ear will become;a mass of 
graceful greenery. 1 

A Seasonable Sentence 

Can you read this sentence of 
four words ? C C C 
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Reading Across. 1. A kind of cabbage. 4. To toss. 8 . Sound 
returned. 11. Scent. 13. Opening in a ship’s deck. 15. A familiar 
weight. 17. Something abnormal. 19. A great caliph. 21. A small 
river. 23. A fruit. 24. Wireless. 26. An exclamation. 27. Request 
29. To fell with an axe. 30. Above and touching. 31. A wheeled 
.vehicle. 33. The religion of Mohammed. 36. An age. 38. Ancient 
39. Coloured liquid used for writing. 40. Royal Scottish Academy.* 
42. Something woven. 44. Grass-like marsh plants. 45. Adverb and 
conjunction. 46. To inflate. 

Reading Down. 1. A two-masted vessel. 2. Solitary. 3. Editor.* 
4. A play on words. 5. Important metal. 6 . Familiar talk. 7. 
Diminutive of Harry and Harold. 8 . London postal district. 9. A 
fish of the herring family. 10. Bulbous root used in salads. 12. 
Valuable timber trees. 14. Encircles a bicycle- wheel. 16. An un¬ 
commonly wise person. 18. A Scottish term for a cape or promontory. 
20. Boy’s name meaning lionlike. 22. Organ of hearing, 25. Fear or 
wonder. 28. Relationship. 29. His Majesty’s ship.* 32. To put 
together. 34. The firmament. 35. Painting. 37. To be in debt. 
38. Outsize.* 39. That is.* 41. A Roman copper coin. 43. Bill of 
Lading.* 


SAW, 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus is in the 
West, Mars and Jupiter are. in 
the South- 
West,, Saturn 
is in the South- 
E a s t, and' 

Uranus is East 
toward .pi i d- 
n i g h t, N o^ 
p I an ets are 
visible “ in “the 
morning. The picture shows the 
Moon as Jt may be* seen looking 
South at 7 a.m. on Wednesday, 
August 21 . 

A Glass School 

. town in Minnesota, U S A, is 
to have a glass' school' in 
order that the children may get 
the fullest possible benefit from, 
the sunshine. 1 

The walls will be built largely 
of hollow glass blocks, so that, 
with the windows, about 70 per 
cent of the entire structure will 
consist of glass. 

Perhaps 

Ohn was for ever asking ques¬ 
tions. 

“ What a fellow you are for 
asking puzzlers!” said his father 
one day. “ What do you think 
would have happened if I’d asked 
as many questions when I was a 
boy ? ” 

“ Perhaps, Father,” ventured 
John; “ you would be able to 
answer some of mine.” 

Tongue Twister 

'J'he critical cricket critic of 
Cricklewood criticised the 
cricket critic’s criticism at Criccieth. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Charade 

Par-don (Don: a Spanish grandee). 
Hidden Fish 

Sole, salmon, sardine, halibut, 
haddock, hake, mackerel, herring, 
whiting, cod.- 

What Am I ? - ; r 

Fine weather. 


J 


Talcs Before Bcctt/mo 

Tatters Makes Friends 

N orman and his mother 
were staying at a farm 
by the sea. And though 
Norman liked to watch the 
cows and chickens and ducks, 
he wanted an animal friend to 
play with and pet, and lie 
liked best of all a big white 
cat named Tatters. 

She had a lovely soft coat 
and green eyes. But Tatters 
was not at all friendly, and 
whenever she saw Norman 
leaped a way. into a hedge or 
' disappeared round the corper. 
Even when the farmer caught 
the cat and put her into 
Norman’s arms Tatters would 
struggle to get. away, and 
soon jumped to the ground 
and stalked off with her tail 
waving in an offended manner. 

“ I wish Tatters would like 
me, Mummy,' ’ said Norman, 
“ Why doesn’t she ? ” 

“ Perhaps some little boy 
may have teased her once,” 
said his mother, “ and she 
hasn’t. forgot ten i t. ” , 

“ But I wouldn’t,” ob¬ 
jected Norman. ’ * 
When" they were coming 
up from tlie sea one day they 
.heard a great commotion in 
the lane. Snap, the butcher's 
Irish terrier, was barking and 
snarling furiously and there 
was an angry spitting sound 
coming from the hedge. 

When Norman and lits 
mother came into sight of the 
spot’they saw Tatters on the 
top of. a post, ’ with Snap 
leaping up excitedly at her, 
and she was trying to hit the 
dog with lier claws. Poor 
Tatters was stuck and could 
&et neither up nor down. As 
soon as Norman saw her he 
raced after Snap with his 
spade. 

“ Stop it, Snap I Naughty 
dog ! ” he shouted. 

And while he drove Snap 
a little way off Tatters seized 
the opportunity to spring to 
the ground and disappear. 

The dog-went on barking, a 
little and sniffed disappoint¬ 
edly round the bushes, which 
made Norman laugh. 

But after tea the same day 
when they were *in their 
sitting-room the door was 
slowly pushed open and Tat¬ 
ters appeared. She walked 
up to Norman and rubbed 
herself in a friendly way 
against his legs. The little 
boy could hardly speak with 
delight. “ Look, Mummy,” he 
gasped, “ what Tatters is 
doing ! ” 

Then the cat gave a leap 
and landed herself on his 
lap, where she curled round 
in a contented heap. 

Norman chuckled with 
pleasure as he stroked her. 
“ I think she likes me now,” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” laughed Mummy, 
“ she’s come to thank you 
for driving Snap away this 
morning.” 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


A New Cococub 





The Cococubs were worried by strange 
noises round their huts. Dumpty heard 
a “Quack, quack.” Pie Porker heard 
piggy grunts. And yet neither ducks nor 
strange pigs were to be seen ! 



CD 58 


After looking round, the Cococubs, very 
mystified, went to bed. Then in Jona¬ 
than’s hut there was a sudden “Miaow.” 
Peter Pum was wide awake! He rushed in 
to find the cat! 



From under Jonathan's bed fluttered a 
parrot. “Good evening, everybody,” he 
chuckled. “I’m Percy Parrot. I’d like to 
stay here.” “You can,” growled Peter* 
“if you don't imitate cats ! . di 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 

Look out for further adventures 
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